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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Next Meeting, Kansas City, November 12-15, 1930. 


General Officers 

Henry J. Gerling, President, St. Louis, Superin- 
tendent Public Instruction; Amelia Knofler, Ist Vice- 
President, Montgomery City, Grade School Principal ; 
G. E. Dille, 2nd Vice-President, Chillicothe, Superr- 
tendent Schools; John F. Hodge, 3rd Vice-President, 
St. James, Superintendent Schools; E. M. Carter, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Columbia, Secretary Reading Circle 
Board, Business Manager School and Community ; Thos. 
J. Walker, Columbia, Editor School and Community and 
Assistant Secretary. 

Executive Committee 

Miss Calla Edington Varner, Chairman, St. Joseph, 
Principal Central High School and Junior College; Henry 
J Gerling, Ex-Otheio, St. Louis; Byron Cosby, Kirks- 
ville, Kusiness Administrator, State Teachers College ; 
J. W. Shannon, Springfield, Head Department of His- 
tory, State Teachers College; Miss Anna M. Thompson, 
Kansas City, Teacher Northeast High School; J. F. 
Taylor, Kennett, Superintendent Schools; Miss Jessie 
Via, Rolla, Principal High School. 

Legislative Committce 

Supt. George Melcher, Chairman, Board of Education, 
Kansas City; Supt. M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City; 
Prof. B. G. Shackelford, Board of Education, St. Louis; 
Prin. B. M. Stigall, Kansas City; Supt. Geo. R. Loug- 
head, Poplar Bluff; Supt. H. P. Study, Springfield. 


Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 

Roscoe V. Cramer, Chairman, Switzer School, Kansas 
City; W. W. Carpenter, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia; W. H. Lemmel, Flat River. 

Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 

John lL. Bracken, Chairman, Clayton; Miss Pauline 
Kiess, Canton; M. A. O’Rear, State Teachers College, 
Springfield. 

Reading Circle Board 

Cora E. Morris, Chairman, Bois D’Arc, 1930; W. F. 
Hupe, Montgomery City, 1931; Grover M. Cozean, Fred- 
ericktown, 1932; Henry J. Gerling, Ex-Officio, St. Louis; 
Chas. A. Lee, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City. 

Committee on Necrology 

R. H. Emberson, Chairman, Columbia, 1930; W. C. 
Barnes, Carthage, 1930; Miss Ona Long, Joseph S. 
Chick School, Kansas City, 1930; Geo. W. Hanson, Iron- 
ton, 1981; A. C. Moon, Malden, 1931; Miss Grace Mul- 
AoHand, Ashland School, St. Louis, 1931; Miss Hettie 
Anthony, State Teachers College, Maryville, 1932; Grady 
Humphrey, Appleton City, 1932; A. R. Powell, New- 
burg, 1932. 


Committee on Resolutions 


First, O. L. Pierce, Palmyra, 1930; Second, J. A. 
Burnside, Marceline, 1931; Third, Sarah Powers, Prince- 
ton, 1930; Fourth, Elizabeth L. White, Maryville, 1930; 
Fifth, Genevieve M. Turk, Scarritt School, Kansas City 
1931; Sixth, H. N. McCall, Greenfield, 1930; Seventh, 
James E. Sutton, Marshall, 1931; Eighth, C. A. Phillips, 
Columbia, 1931; Ninth, D. E. Matthews, Sullivan, 1930; 
Tenth, F. L. Wright, Washington University, St. Louis, 
1930 ; Eleventh, H. H. Edmiston, Laclede School, ‘St. 
Louis, 1931; Twelfth, Miss Mary Ward Hartman, 
Wyman School, St. Louis, 1931; Thirteenth, W. L. Lem- 
mel, Flat River, 1930 Fourteenth, P. J. Stearns, New 
Madrid, 1931; Fifteenth, N. E. Viles, Neosho, 1930; 
Sixteenth, A. H. Bailey, Mtn. Grove, 1930. 

Ex-Officio: President Henry J. Gerling, Board of Edu- 
cation, St. Louis; State Superintendent Chas. A. Lee, 
Jefferson City. 


Committee on State Junior and Senior High School 
Course of Study 


Dean M. G. Neale, Chairman, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; Armand R. Miller, Harris Teachers College 
St. Louis, J. R. Scarborough, Jefferson City. 


Committee on Teachers Salaries and Tenure of Office 


A. G. Capps, Chairman, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia; C. C. Crosswhite, Cameron; Mrs. Edna Seyb, 
Kahoka, 


Committee on Health and Accident Insurance 


Fred Urban, Chairman, State Teachers College, War- 
rensburg; Miss Nell E. Lain, Irving School, Kansas 
City; Robert A. Grant, Beaumont High School, St. 
Louis; B. P. Lewis, Rolla. 


Committee on Placement Bureau 


W. F. Knox, Chairman, Jefferson City; Arthur Lee, 
bo Miss Gladys Lomax, Sherwood School, St. 
osep 


Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 


W. E. Morrow, Chairman, Warrensburg; Miss Anne 
R. Waney, Soldan High School, St. Louis; Miss Edith 
Gallagher, Central High School, St. Joseph; Miss Mary 
A. Thompson, Dewey School, St. Louis; C. A. Phillips, 
Elementary School, Columbia; Miss Genevieve Turk, 
Scarritt School, Kansas City. 
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that go back 50 years, take 
25 years off of teaching progress 


| ps the old days of school benches and poorly 
equipped teachers, it is true that pupils 
made progress. But it was as muchthe scholar 
as the teacher and the school . . . those who 
were determined to progress learned regard- 
less of the inefficiency of teaching methods 
and teaching equipment. 

Today, in many schools, the teacher and 
the classroom equipment help make the 
scholar. To the pupil attending those scaools 
have come advantages unknown to you. 

Yet despite the progress made in teaching 
methods...despite the new teaching develop- 
ments such as correlative reading,visual instruc- 
tion, problem project methods and character 
education, pupils still are held back 
handicapped by thoughtless selection of 
school equipment. 

Classroom seat- 
ing is an example. 
It is not unusual to 
find 20 year old 
school seats being 
used in prosperous 
communities. Such 
seating may as well 
go back 50 years— 
for prior to 20 
years ago the de- 
velopment of 
school seating 
was at a stand. 
still. And while 
these seats may be 
good enough to sit 
upon... they are a 
decided handicap 
aad deterrent tothe 


American Universal Movable 
Desh Number 134 


—only one of the many types 
and sizes of seats and desks built 
to comply with correct principles 
of health and hygiene. A swivel 
seat desk, adjustable and pos- 
turally correct. Descripuons of 
this and many other ty pes of seat- 
mg May y wrung tor 
school catalog Nu. 260. 





mental and physical progress of your pupil. 

“Now,” says Science, “clear, agile think- 
ing can be materially assisted by proper at- 
tention to the sitting posture of the child in 
school. Bodies, slumped down or bent over 
in sitting, cramp vital organs. Circulation is 
retarded. The heart, lungs, kidneys pushed 
out of place. Normal functioning is impos- 
sible. Thinking becomes an effort, for these 
posture deficiencies retard the natural func- 
tioning of the brain. Correct sitting posture 
is imperative for mental and physical health. 
Modern teaching methods cannot make up 
for posturally incorrect seating. Types of 
seating that go back 50 years, take 25 years 
off of teaching progress.” 

In the laboratories of the American Seating 
Company experts have for years concentrated 
their efforts on posturally correct school 
seating. School seats that make it easy and 
natural for your pupil to sit as he or she 
should. School seats that contribute mate- 
rially to physical and mental progress. School 
seats that make modern teaching methods 
productive. 


Free... this Posture Poster 


So your pupils may know the importance 


of correct sitting posture . . . so your teach- 
ing will be more effective, we have prepared 
this poster. In three colors— 17% inches by 
25 inches, amply large to be read from the 
back of the room. A reasonable quantity of 
these posters will be mailed to teachers and 

educators sending in 





the coupon. Also on 


WHEN SEATED a7 YOUR STUDHES * 
Sump special request, 15 


CONT SLUMP DOWN 5 
ry \ a authoritative book- 
yet as Pig Y lets on schoolroom 
| A & y osture and seating. 
a id j—{> . 
rek he coupon is for 

~ = ae our convenience 
‘WT RECT Unt Re rena Gm y : . 
= rd Please use it. 








AMERICAN (S,T.9) 
SEATING COMPANY 
14 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 











i Please send me, without obligation ( ) copies of your { 
: Classroom Posture Poster on Sitting. ; 

















American Seating Company 


S 


Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and Theatres 
General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2422 Broadway 


State Distributors 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Svacirach asa attice --deae sie 
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Teach English!) _ 
Essentials by the|| 
Laboratory Method 














ORGANIZATION OF MATERIAL 


THE SENTENCE 


Block I 


No. 

Basal Parts of Sentence 
Classification of Verbs 

Subjective Complement and Object 
Simple Sentence—Diagrams 
Written Theme 
Compound Elements 
Appositives—(Recognition 
tion) 

Appositives 

Recitation, Word Study 
Recognition 

Test 


and Punctua- 


and Sentence 


Block II 


Punctuation 

Basal Parts 

Objective Complement 

Word Study 

Written Themes on Précis Writing 
Parts of Speech 

Indirect Object 

Prepositional Phrases 

Recitation, Diction and Spelling 


Test 
Block III 


Adverbial Noun 

Compound Sentence 

Compound Sentence 

Punctuation of Compound Sentence 
Written Themes on Précis Writing 
Classification of Sentences 

Diction and Spelling 

Diction and Spelling 

Oral Themes 


Test 
Block IV 


Complex Seéentence—(Adjective Clause) 
Complex Sentence—(Adverbial Clause) 
Punctuation—(Adjective and Adverbial 
Clauses) 

Complex Sentence—(Noun Clause) 
Written Theme on Précis Writing 
Diction and Sentence Recognition 
Review of Complex Sentence 
Classification of Sentences and Clauses 
Recitation—Review of Complex Sentences 
Test 


THE VERB 


Parts of Verbs 
Correct Usage of Verbs 
Properties of Verbs 


43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


51. 
52. 


61. 
62. 
63. 


90.) 


Properties of Verbs (continued) 
Recitation—Conjugation 

Written Themes on Précis Writing 
Agreement of Verbs 

Agreement of Verbs 

Troublesome Verbs 


Recitation—General Review 
Test 

Block VI 
Diction 


Recognition of Participles 
Participles—Correct Usage 
Recognition of Gerunds 

Written Theme on Précis Writing 
Gerunds—Correct Usage 

Infinitives 

Infinitives—Correct Usage 
ee of Verbals 

est 


THE NOUN AND THE PRONOUN 


Block VII 


Punctuation—(Quotation Marks) 
Punctuation—(General Review) 
Punctuation—(Restrictive and nonrestric- 
tive clauses) 
Punctuation—Review 
Written Theme on 
Nouns—Classification 
Properties of Nouns 
Properties of Nouns 
oe and Review of Verbals 
est 


Précis Writing 


Block VIII 


Introduction to Pronouns 

Personal Pronoun—Correct Usage 
Relative Pronoun—Correct Usage 
Punctuation—Relative Clauses 
Written Theme on Précis Writing 
Relative Pronoun—Correct Usage 


Oral Themes (10 minute themes) 


Recitation—Diction and Spelling 
Test 


Block IX 


Adjective—Correct Usage 
Adverb—Correct Usage 
Punctuation 

Prevosition and Coninnction 
Written Theme on Précis 
Recitation—Diction 

Final Test 


Writing 


Optional—may be used for oral themes 


if preferred. 


Send for Sample Copy 


‘*Essentials in English for High School Students—Laboratory Method’’ 
by MeAnulty, Adams and Smith — Wichita, Kansas High School 


The McCormick Mathers Company 


WICHITA . 


. . KANSAS 
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Subscribe Now 
“Pay Later 











The Leading National 
Classroom Magazine 
for Teachers of 
Primary Grades, 
Intermediate and 
Upper Grades, 

and of Rural Schools 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


and 


Newest Classroom Material for All Grades 

Plans, projects, methods, aids, devices and mate- 
rial for all branches of elementary school work 
appear in each issue ready for classroom use. 
Special attention is given to Health and Safety 
Education, Industrial Arts, Nature Study, Reading, 
Literature, Music Appreciation, Citizenship, etc. 


The Contributors 

are leading specialists in elementary school work, 
actively engaged in the profession. This insures 
authoritative, up-to-date material. 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland’s Handwork Drawings 

Each issue contains large poster patterns and 
other handwork material by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, 
known to teachers everywhere for her drawings of 
children and animals which appear only in Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans. In addition there are 
many drawings by other artists and illustrations 


from photographs. 
Full-Color Prints for Picture Study 


Ten full-color prints of art subjects, chosen from 
state and city courses of study, will appear on the 
front covers during the year with complete les- 
son material in the magazine. 








Money-Saving Clubbing Offers 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans ($2.00) 
With Nature Magazine ($3.00)-................ ..$4.20 
With Hygeia, Health Magazine ($3.00)....$4.25 | 
With The Etude, Music Magazine ($2.00)..$3.35 
With Time, W’kly Newsmagazine ($5.00)..$6.00 
With Nature Magazine ($3.00) and Hygeia 

Health Magazine ($3.00) ................... $6.6 
With Nature Magazine ($3.00) and The | 
Etude, Music Magazine ($2.00) ............ $5.85 

With Hygeia, Health Magazine ($3.00) and 
The Etude, Music Magazine ($2.00)...._$5.85 | 
With Nature Magazine ($3.00) and Time, 
Weekly Newsmagazine ($5.00)... $8.70 | 
NOTE: If Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
is desired for two years in any of the above | 
offers, add $1.00 to prices quoted. 


St. or R. F. D...... 


Post OGiee.............- 


PRIMARY PLANS 


Visual Aids in Rotogravere for All Grades 
Eight pages of pictures especially selected for visual 
instruction in history, geography, literature, music, 
art, community life, etc., and beautifully reproduced 
in brown gravure, are provided each month, 


An Abundance of Entertainment Material 

Each issue contains several pages of plays, exer- 
cises, pieces to speak, music, special day pro- 
grams, etc., for use in graded or rural schools. 


Important to Primary Teachers 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans supplies more pri- 
mary material (stories, songs, pictures, handwork, 
etc.) than any other teachers’ magazine. It also 
supplies a correspondingly large amount of material 
for the intermediate and upper grades. 


Earlier Delivery This Year 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans will be mailed to 
reach all subscribers by the middle of the month 
preceding the date of issue, thus allowing ample 
time to plan for the use of seasonal material. 


Large Size Means Greater Value 


ch issue has from 84 to 116 large pages (10% x 
14 inches) permitting larger patterns and pictures 
and an abundance of material of all kinds. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 


SEPTEMBER TO JUNE—10 ISSUES 


Subscription Price, One Year, $2.00 


Two Years, $3.00 


8S. & C.—Sept.] 


i —{Use This Order Blank—Pay November 5th] — — 
[ 


Date..... 193 





F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, beginning with the Septem- 
ber, 1930, issue, for C} 1 year, $2.00; for [ j2 years, $3.00. 


Also send me the magazines checked below, each for one year inn: 
with September: ouuaaag 


‘a Nature Magazine 
i The Etude, Music Magazine 
The total of the above order i 


is 
not later than November 5th, 193 
you prefer to send cash with order.) 


C) Hygeia, Health Magazine 
‘a Time, Woekly Newsmagazine 


a esseeeeeee [Which I to pay 
0.) (Strike out words in brackets if 


ch Ni 


rl 
| 
1 
: 
: 
: 
/ 
: 
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MISSOURI PACIFIC 


EMPLOYES OPERATE — 






















AILROAD WORK naturally attracts the 
tinest men and women in America, primar- 
ily, I believe, because it offers the greatest op- 
portunity for service. And there is no happiness 
that can equal the soul-satisfaction that comes 
to an individual with the knowledge that some 
worth-while service has been achieved to make 
the world a better place in which to live. This 
is one of the reasons the Missouri Pacific Lines 
is a genuine “Service Institution.” 


Q The wonderful worale of the Missouri 

Pacific organization has beep remarked 
throughout the industrial world. Many have 
believed there is sume mystery in it. Others 
suspect it is the result of lucky accident. It is neither. But it is worthy of note and “ 
comment. Because railroads generally and the Missouri Pacific particularly bave drawn 
into their ranks the best of the citizenship und because once engaged in it few ever leave 
railroad work. As a result there has been built up over a long period of years a great 
industrial family. 


@ Missouri Pacific men and women ure good citizens as well as good railroaders. They 

are valuable assets to every community in which they work and live. And their 
abilities are not limited to the field of transportation. Among other things, the employes 
of the Missouri Pacitic, themselves, own and operate a hospital system that comes within 
the classification of “Big Business.” 














q This “business” with revenues of $745,901.47 in 1929 and operating expenses of 

$661,049.65 and with buildings and other assets valued at $1,6038.582.11 cared for 3,911 
patients last year, with an average of 140 patients a day and an average of 13 days 
hospitilization per patient or a total of 50,962 hospital days. The entire institution is 
owned, governed and operated by the employes and their representatives and this is only 
one of the muny reasons for the magnificent morale and esprit de corps of the Missouri 
Pacific family of 60,000 workers. 


q The management of the property maintains a liberal pension system for employes 

incapacitated through illness, injury or age and this, also, is another reason for the 
wonderful family feeling of loyalty that makes the Missouri Pacific organization an out- 
standing one. 















@ Both the wanagement and the Missouri Pacific family -have complete realization of 

their duties and responsibilities as citizens and human beings as well as railroaders 
and both are striving to live up to the highest ideals and traditions of our country as well 
as those of our railroad. These are only a few of the reasons the public gets “super 
service” from the Missouri Pacific, “A Service Institution.” 











I solicit your co-operation and 
assistance, 






/Missour}\ 37 
PACIFIC 7° 


\ 
\ 
~s 





— _ 





‘A Service Institution” 
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Nicholas Senn High School Band, Chicago, Iil., Captain A. R. Gish, Director, 
National High School Champions 1929 -'30, 


Organize a School Band 


this EASY WAY 


HE EASIEST way to organize a School 

Band is also the most successful way. 
Conn’s new band organizing plan for schools 
is the result of experience gained in organ- 
izing hundreds of school bands in towns and 
cities of every size. There are no failures. It’s 
sute to get the results you want and give you 
a band of which you can be proud. 


Ready for Concert in 
4 to 6 Weeks 
Our trained organizers handle every detail for 


CONN 
KANSAS CITY CO. 
1317 Grand Ave. 




















ONIN 


WORLD'S LARGES! 


Kansas City, Mo. WOR Sed 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 





you. All you have to do is ‘‘want” a band. 
We'll do the rest. Arrange for group instruc- 
tion, financing of equipment — everything. 
Our plan starts with beginners and produces 
a playing band in four to six weeks. This 
service is yours without cost. If you want your 
school band project to be a quick, sure-fire 
success be sure to get the details. 


Write, phone or call at the Conn factory 
branch listed nearest you. We will gladly 
give you all the facts without obligation. 


C. G. CONN, Ltd. 


1113 Olive St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE ARBOGAST BETTER HEALTH SYSTEM 


An Approved Prevents 
Heating Sickness 
and Promotes 
System 
for Schools Stinnlates 
Progr 
and = 
Saves Fuel 


Public Buildings 
Doesn’t Smoke 








Provides pure, fresh, warm, moist air continuously, without draughts. Requires very 
little attention and is easily operated. The fact that our system does not smoke is one 
of the outstanding features. System is handsomely finished in two-tone Duco to 
match adopted Standardized School decorations. Our FIVE-YEAR GUARANTEE 
includes a 70 degree temperature and warm floors in the coldest weather, and replace- 
ment of all parts that burn out, buckle or crack during that period. 


WRITE THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT IN ANY OF THE FOLLOWING 
COUNTIES IN MISSOURI REGARDING THE SATISFACTORY PERFORMANCE 
OF THE ARBOGAST SYSTEM: 


County No. Systems County No. Systems County No, Systems County No. Systems 


Adair 16 Hickory 21 Lincoln 36 Randolph 26 
Boone 20 Iron 18 Macon 46 Ray 30 
Butler 13 Jasper 43 Monroe 33 Reynolds 13 
Carroll 32 Jefferson 29 Pettis 25 Shannon 17 
Christian 22 Johnson 18 Pike 21 Shelby 16 
Crawford 20 Knox 26 Platte 34 Texas 29 
Franklin 25 Laclede 16 Polk 31 Vernon 22 
Greene 15 Lawrence 12 Pulaski 18 Wright 14 





For further particulars, write to 





ARBOGAST SYSTEM HEATING CO., DEARBORN, MO. 
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ORDER YOUR BOOKS FOR THE COVERED WAGON 


CENTENNIAL Now 


HE PERIOD from April 10 to December 29, 1930, marks the Covered Wagon 

Centennial. This celebration is of particular interest to Missourians, since it was 

in Missouri that the great migration westward over the Oregon Trail started. 
The following books are suitable for use in the study of the movement which the 
Covered Wagon Centennial commemorates. The State Department of Education 
has ruled that any of these books may count for State Pupils’ Reading Circle credit 
under either the division of Literature and Fiction or the division of History. 


BOOKS FOR COVERED WAGON CENTENNIAL 




































































































































































No. Copies Total 
Grades 4-6 
—— 1. Antoine of Oregon, Otis ........... ccc cece cece cc eeees $0.49—_—_ 
e/a, A PO EL . coc wedencepanceedesebecnosacantatal .68 
——- 3. Boy Life on the Prairie, Garland .................e.6. 1.10 
ain W..- De i he TEE os cen sadetacbanaceccereavensie .49 
—  —  §. Moccasined Feet, Wolfschlager .........ccccccccccccces .65 
cxmmmne, G, “Pet OE Cmmee, GERD oon cc cs vecnccdesesiewcccesccnde 49 
——-. 7. When Grandfather was a Boy, Bailey ...... eeeewweaeks 59 
—— 8. White Indian Boy, Wilson ...........ccccccccccccceees 1.08 
Grades 7-9 
——— 9. Adventures of Captain Bonneville, Irving ............... 1.80 - 
- ee” Re ee ee ee ee eee 1 80—-——— 
Se es SUOMI og oo bie 6 ov See b Wc Kaa bh Cheeaen .90 
Sa EOE. vo on 6 bb 40s 0b 04 60s wbdeesisnvetser .90 
————ae, SO G2 Ge BUUD occ casccdcecone Sneccabdsvecvion 1.33 
14. Four American Pioneers, Perry & Bebee ................ .60 
15. Hidden Heroes of the Rockies, Russell ............2 0.0. 1.22 
——16. History of Oregon, Clark”... ....ccccccccccsccccccccece .96 
—-—17. Life of Fremont, Dellenbaugh ...........eeccecccescees 3.60 
na,  SOUOGO TOM, BUND cescccccscccccsevcscccessicens .65 
ee ee ae reno ree eevee tacagee ca 2.27 
20. Ox-Team Days on the Oregon Trail, Meeker ............. 1.08 
21. Pathbreakers from River to Ocean, Hebard .............. .83 
Se, ee ED *s vo gwogee es ecahsdbcoecedprabeves 1.26 
eee Ge CN, BO ncn wc cccscécecscncetsctecswece 4.50 
24. Splendid Wayfaring, Niehardt .............2-00eeeeeeeee 1.57 
25. Story of Lewis and Clark, Kingsley ..............+-+4+- .49 
26. Texans Ranger, Gillett ... nc cccccccccvcccccccccccccvcee 1.08 
Fiction 
NR ee Pe ee Pree 81 
28. Daughter of the Middle Border, Garland ................ 2.26 
29. Giants in the Earth, Rolbaag .......... peeéviwsinvénaea .92 
OR, Tike We MT gc cc cccbecccccccccccesccseseenes .92 
81. Son of the Middle Border, Garland ............-+++e0:. .72 
+32. Trail Makers of the Middle Border, Garland ............ 2.26 
33. Vandermark’s Folly, Quick ...........+.++-: PEPE Ty TTT 71 
34. We Must March, Morrow .........-eeeceeecerceereeene 71 
CN cn cas 60endnectsésskodvaan $ 


E. M. CARTER, Sec’y. Pupils’ Reading Circle and Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Columbia, Mo. 


ET CMCNEGG onan een ecwe ewww eco nnccccnscnenescoce Dollars------------ Cents, 
for which send books as indicated above (prepaid) to 
RE eS. SEE ee SP id SR ee Ek SE ee a a Re aE ON Aa 
Silents arsenite thas re miaktiniamn rtnda teen minnpmarentattnttntsininast Ba: RB. Dicwcosanedessdenien 
P. O. Address 
Oudesell By nnn e nnn nen nn cence cnc cntwnecccnnnneccncccnccccencscuecccecs 
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GRADE TEACHER ? ° ? ? ? 2 ? P 


i brings you 
; teaching aids 
" for Al/ the 
GRADES! 


Year’s Subscription 


$2.00 


O help you solve your teaching problems .. . 
to have at your finger tips the newest ideas in 
teaching practice ... to make you a better teacher 
—and your class a model of teaching efficiency, 
subscribe now for Grade Teacher! 


$2.00 NEVER BETTER SPENT 

The only professional magazine for Classroom 
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A EDITORIALS J 





MEMORANDUM OF PROG- 

RESS is the title of a recent bul- 
letin issued by the National Advisory 
Committee on Education. This Com- 
mittee composed of some fifty men 
and women 
engaged or in- 
terested in ed- 
ucation has been at work for several 
months trying to chart a course by 
which Congress might be guided in the 
matter of educational legislation. 


FEDERAL RELATIONS 
TO EDUCATION 


The bulletin deals with the pro- 
cedure, the principles and the issues by 
and with which they have worked. Of 
special interest at this time are the ten- 
tative proposals drafted by the Steer- 
ing Committee of the body which in 
their opinion is consistent with the 
purposes of the Committee and in 
agreement with the principles upon 
which they seem to have agreed. 
These seven definite proposals for def- 
inite government action are: 


1. Increase the federal appropria- 
tions for educational research and in- 
formation service by the Office of Edu- 
cation, by the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, and by the Extension 
Service and the Office of Experiment 
Stations in the Department of Agricul- 
ture; and provide ample means to these 
offices for supplying to all concerned 
the results of research and statistical 
studies through publications and con- 
ferences. 


2. Create an adequate Federal Head- 
quarters of educational research and 
information, so organized as to serve 
both as a cooperating center for all 





federal agencies with respect to the ed- 
ucational aspects of their work, and as 
a reliable source of comprehensive, cor- 
related, and accurate data on education 
for all concerned. 

3. Provide one unallotted annual 
grant to the states of $2.50 per child 
under 21 years of age, with the sole 
restriction that these federal funds be 
used for support of educational opera- 
tions, making each state responsible 
for budgeting the grant within the 
state school budget in such manner as, 
in the judgment of the state itself, will 
best develop all the talents of all the 
people. 

4. Repeal all laws that give annual 
federal grants in any form to the states 
for special phases of education of in- 
terest to particular groups of the peo- 
ple, or that authorize federal officers to 
supervise state educational or research 
activities, approve state plans, or with- 
hold funds in order to compel state 
compliance with federal requirements. 

5. Provide that for the next five 
years each state must allot to each 
specific purpose for which it now re- 
ceives federal funds as much of the 
new federal grant as is now received 
from the Federal Government for that 
purpose; and that after five years the 
state may allocate all federal monies 
received for support of educational 
operations as it decides will best pro- 
mote its own educational program. 

6. Require that each state submit 
each year to the appropriate federal 
office a financial audit and that it pub- 
lish a report describing specifically how 
the federal monies have been used; and 
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that the Federal Government publish 
all forty-eight reports in one volume 
for comparative study by all interested. 

7. Readjust the amount of the flat 
per capita federal grant to the states 
for support of education at the end of 
each ten-year period as the new census 
figures, the past experience, and the 
then existing situation may indicate to 
be appropriate. 

The important feature of these pro- 
posals is found in paragraph three and 
is in keeping with the idea expressed 
in our state program, that property be 
assessed where it is and the money ap 
plied to the education of the children 
where they may be. Wealth has no re- 
gard for state lines, is not afflicted by 
state pride. It favors the cross roads of 
commerce and concentrates where ac- 
cretions will be the greatest. The com- 
mercial and industrial developments of 
the United States, and the growth of 
monopolies in almost all lines of manu- 
facturing and trade have drained broad 
areas of their wealth and piled it up 
in New York, Chicago, Detroit and 
other centers. The result is that cer- 
tain states and cities benefit beyond 
their deserts while broad areas are 
made to suffer through no fault of 
theirs. 

Moreover, the United States, is prob- 
ably paying less attention as a nation 
to the support of education than any 
other of the important nations. It cer- 
tainly is not unreasonable for it to con- 
tribute $2.50 per child annually to the 
support of schools, unless the much 
vaunted necessity of education in a de- 
mocracy be simply an empty and idle 
phrase. 

The provision for the state’s spend- 
ing the money as it sees fit would seem 
an adequate safeguard for those who 
fear that the federal government might 
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get control of the “internals” of edu- 
cation and thereby exercise too much 
control over its method and content. 

However, as was to be expected, the 
recommendations are not unanimously 
supported by the committee. Objec- 
tions having been offered and printed 
by P. W. Chapman, R. L. Cooley, W. 
A. O’Leary, Edward C. Elliot, and 
George Johnson. The first three 
named are prominently identified with 
vocational education, the fourth is pres- 
ident of Purdue University and the last 
Secretary of the Catholic Education 
Association. 


HE REPORT of the Survey Com- 
mission is to be ‘‘analyzed’’ by 

its enemies. The Associated Indus- 
tries is the organization furnishing 
the steam and pulling the lever. A 
St. Louis committee on 


SURVEY RE- . 
PoRT BEING the Survey Commis- 
“ANALYZED” Si0on’s Report is to be 


the string and Dr. Isa- 
dor Loeb’s voice the whistle to sound 
the notes of danger to the state which 
they have found lurking in the find- 
ings and recommendations of the 
Commission. Of course this is being 
done as ‘‘a real service to the state 
and its people’’—the Associated In- 
dustries says that emphatically and 
Dr. Loeb echoes the statement with 
the added hope ‘‘that all will ap- 
preciate the fact’’—a hope which will 
probably not be realized. 


HAT THE character of this an- 
alysis will be is already known 
by those who know the character of 


the Associated Industries as that 
CHARACTER or ‘Haracter has been 
ANALYSIS revealed by its past 


actions. That Dr. 
Loeb’s connection with this organiza- 
tion will give to-it more public con- 
fidence than the Doctor’s reputation 
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will receive from his connection with 
it is certain. Whether the respected 
voice of the latter will be sufficient to 
divert public attention from the sus- 
pected hand of the former remains 
to be seen. 

From the statements of the an- 
nouncements of the retention of Dr. 
Loeb by the A. I’s. and the first blast 
from the Doctor’s clarion voice it is 
evident that the plan is to be a con- 
tinuation of the attack made by the 
Associated Industries even before the 
report was made public, namely, to 
‘‘damn by faint praise,’’ false im- 
plications, and delayed action. 

The pronouncements of the A. I’s. 
have been replete with praise for the 
unselfish work of the Commission and 
have even gone so far as to approve 
a part of it. These weasel words how- 
ever have always been followed with 
a decisive ‘‘but’’ which has been in- 
tended to discredit the entire program 
of the Commission. 

False implications have been the 
main dependence of the butting bat- 
talions of ‘‘better government.’’ 
Knowing how sore the backs of the 
people are from the increasing tax 
burdens the Associated Industries 


have never missed an opportunity to, 


play up ‘‘Increased Costs.’’ It loves 
to thunder $192,689,400 as increased 
taxes, when it is well known that near- 
ly all of this amount is not at all an 
increase in costs but merely a shift 
of cost from the shoulders of tangible 
to intangible wealth. For example, it 
is well known that what has been 
called an increased expenditure for 
public schools of $102,700,000 for a ten 
year period, or $10,270,000 per year, 
does not in any sense mean that 
schools will cost the public that much 
more. 

The Associated Industries knows 
full well that the Survey Commis- 


r 


sion’s report does not recommend 
that anymore be spent in the initial 
stages of its program than is now be- 
ing spent, and that even in the final 
stages, at the close of the ten year 
program, only a slight increase if any, 
is proposed. It knows thoroughly 
that the Commission recommends that 
this $10,270,000 be shifted from local 
taxes levied against property to state 
taxes levied against incomes. Aye, 
their keen knowledge of this fact ac- 
counts for the keenness of their wail 
against the program. For in sooth, 
they enjoy being free from the bur- 
dens of taxes. 

So anxious is the Associated. In- 
dustries to continue the enjoyment of 
this freedom that it is willing to em- 
ploy out of its own funds, as they say 
they have done, a New York organiza- 
tion to make for them another survey 
which they boldly assert ‘‘will be 
without prejudice’’ and as jn the case 
of Dr. Loeb’s statements, they promise 
that it ‘‘will be without any attempt 
being made to influence its findings.’’ 
In making such statements of their 
innocence the A. I’s. seem to take it 
for granted that the public has neither 
insight nor a sense of humor. 


HIS ADDITIONAL, and ‘‘bet- 
ter,’’ ‘‘private’’ survey is to be 
thrust upon the public in December 
immediately before the legislature 
convenes. If from April 
to the last of November 
was too short a time for the Survey 
Commission to make its investigations 
as Dr. Loeb and the A. I’s. have re- 
peatedly alleged, why is a shorter 
time sufficient for the privately em- 
ployed organization to make a better 
and more reliable one? 
The state spent $60,000 of the tax- 
payers money to get a report for the 
taxpayers, under a law which enlisted 
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the work and cooperation of hundreds 
of state and county officials who 
worked without pay. How much will 
it cost the A. I’s. to get better in- 
formation without the gratuitous as- 
sistance of these people? If over a 
year has been insufficient time for the 
public to comprehend the Commis- 
sion’s report, how do they expect the 
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public to comprehend the A. I’s. re- 
port in one month? 

Clearly the hope of the A. I’s is to 
befuddle the issue, spread a cloud of 
doubt before the eyes of the public, 
thus prevent action by the legislature, 
and so continue the present regime of 
educational injustice, state parsimony 
and tax tyranny. 


FINANCING EDUCATION IN MISSOURI 


HE PRESENT PLAN of financing 

education in Missouri is completely 

out of harmony with the two essen- 
tials of modern education. Namely, that it 
should be fair to the children and fair to 
the taxpayers. 

This anachronism has come about because 
education has become a much more complex 
product and a much more generally desired 
one than it was when the present plan was 
established, and also because of the flow 
of wealth and people to urban centers due 
to our recent commercial and industrial de- 
velopment. 

When our present plan of financing edu- 
cation by little community districts was es- 
tablished, the school was a comparatively 
simple and inexpensive affair. <A log 
schoolhouse, made by men who could handle 
no tool but an axe, and constructed of logs 
cut from the surrounding woods; it con- 
sisted of four walls, a floor of split logs, 
flat side up, and roofed with a clap board 
roof. This sort of house constituted the 
then necessary physical equipment. Few 
books were demanded, a ‘‘blue-back’”’ 
speller, an arithmetic and a reader. Li- 
braries as school necessities were un- 
thought of, and teaching apparatus was 
beyond the pale of the imagination. The 
teacher might be any person who by 
hook or erook had managed to learn to 
read a little, write legibly and to cipher 
through the rule of three. Then the 
school needed to be in session only a 
few months during the winter time when 
children were not especially needed for 
work at home. Only a few years of school- 
ing were necessary in order to give the child 
the ability to read, write and cipher suffi- 
ciently to meet the demands of citizenship. 
For such a school, a simple organization 


with little money for maintenance and little 
skill for its operation, was adequate. 

We are astonished at the simplicity of 
this school when we compare it with the 
modern school designed to produce a man 
equipped for modern life in present day 
civilization. Looking at such a school we 
see a magnificent building or group of 
buildings of brick and stone, steel, concrete 
and tile, costing hundreds of thousands or 
even a million dollars. It was designed by 
a highly trained school architect. It was 
built by men trained for their trades. 
Masons, carpenters, plumbers, electricians 
and decorators were necessary in its con- 
struction. Its materials came from all 
parts of the country and from highly 
specialized mills and factories,—from steel 
mills, stone quarries, brick kilns, cement 
mills, planing mills, vast foundries for the 
construction of heating apparatus, colossal 
laboratories for the manufacture of elec- 
trical equipment and each mill or factory 
represents millions of dollars of investment 
and the employment of highly trained spec- 
ialists in many fields of science and busi- 
ness. Going inside we find a spacious au- 
ditorium like a modern theatre, a gymna- 
sium with hot and cold baths; we find 
laboratories for chemistry, physics and bi- 
ology each equipped with a high order of 
expensive apparatus. We see rooms 
equipped for the teaching of home eco- 
nomics, domestic science, agriculture and 
the trades. We find a library composed of 
thousands of books adapted to the needs of 
the students in the various departments 
of the institution. There are music rooms, 
musical insruments and music teachers; 
there are commercial rooms in which thous- 
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while they are used for training clerks for 
modern business institutions. We find 
nurses and school physicians, and well 
equipped playgrounds. There are at work 
here scores of teachers who have been 
trained in high schools, teachers colleges 
and universities to teach special subjects. 
All of these things are considered necessary 
in order to produce the kind of citizen 
which we think is needed in a modern cie- 
mocracy. To produce this modern school 
plant, the resources of science and art 
have been requisitioned. 

Obviously the little district with its lim- 
ited resources of money cannot maintain 
such a plant. 

The simple machine constructed by our 
forefathers for the teaching of readin’ 
ritin’ and ’rithmetie can do what it was 
built to do, but it cannot do what modern 
civilization demands of a school. 

When the ox-cart was the type of trans- 
portation machine that the people needed 
and wanted, it was manufactured by un- 
skilled workmen with a few simple tools 
in the farm shop. When the four-wheel 
wagon supplanted it, it was found neces- 
sary to transfer the making of this more 
complicated machine from the farm shop 
to the wagon factory in town, and when 
the automobile took the place of the wagon 
in the needs of the people, it was neces- 
sary to concentrate wealth and people 
enough in Detroit to build, equip and man 
an automobile factory. Modern machinery 
for transportation could not possibly be 
made in the shop or the factory that was 
adequate for the ox-cart. 


Modern education is just as complex 
when compared with the education de- 
manded at the time our present simple fi- 
nancial system for education was adopted, 
as is the ox-cart when compared with the 
automobile. Our willingness to junk the 
machinery used for the manufacture of ox- 
earts and four-wheel wagons made it pos- 
sible to build the machinery necessary for 
producing automobiles. Our unwillingness 
to junk the machinery created a hundred 
years ago for teaching the children a little 
readin’, ‘ritin’ and ’rithmetic make it im- 
possible for us to build, equip and man the 
educational plants necessary for produc- 
ing modern education. So far as rural and 
viliage schools are concerned, we are now 
attempting with educational machinery of 


the ox-cart type to produce an education 
fitted to an automobile age. 


Again, before our present plan of financ- 
ing education was adopted, education was 
an individual matter. Each parent was 
responsible for the education of his chil- 
dren. If he wanted them educated and had 
the money, he could educate them. If he 
didn’t want to educate them, that was his 
business. If he didn’t have the money it 
made little difference whether he wanted 
his children to have an education or not, 
for them to get it was impossible. How- 
ever, even at the beginning of our republic, 
far-sighted statesmen saw that a democracy 
composed of ignorant people was both un- 
desirable and impossible. After much ag- 
itation, the public assumed the responsi- 
bility for education. In those days when 
nearly everybody lived on the farm, and 
when the largest part of our manufactur- 
ing was done on the farm or in rural vil- 
lages, wealth was fairly evenly distributed 
and it was seen that the simple school de- 
manded in those days could be financed by 
local communities. Then the people in an 
area of nine or ten square miles could co- 
operate by pooling all their resources and 
thus maintain a simple school for the teach- 
ing of the three r’s; and without excessive 
financial burdens. 

Then came the shifting of wealth due to 
industrial and financial development and 
the resources of the rural communities be- 
gan to be concentrated in the cities until 
at the present time it is said of Missouri 
that nine-tenths of the taxpaying ability 
is to be found in a half dozen of our urban 
centers. 

This shift of wealth has caused such an 
unequal distribution of ability that the 
small rural community is not able to main- 
tain the kind of school it wants nor the 
kind of school which a wise and just public 
policy demands. If we agree that all the 
children of all the people should be treated 
equitably, so far as educational opportun- 
itv is concerned, we are at once confronted 
with the impossibility of doing this with 
our present local financing scheme where 
the community district is expected to pav 
practically all of the cost of education. If 
on the other hand. we agree that the edu- 
eation of all the children of all the veonle 
is a general public necessity and should 
therefore be paid for by the general public, 
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we must agree that all the individuals of 
the public should pay for the maintenance 
ot schools in proportion to their various 
abilities. Here too we are confronted with 
the impossibility of doing this under our 
present plan. Carefully worked out statis- 
tics show that the richest communities in 
Missouri are thirty times more able to pay 
for education than are the poorest com- 
munities. This means that if we under 
our present plan should equalize education- 
al opportunity between the richest and the 
poorest districts, the citizens of one would 
have to pay a tax rate thirty times as high 
as would be required in other communities. 
That is, if the richest communities eould 
meet the equalized educational expense on 
a tax rate of forty cents on the hundred 
dollars valuation, the poorest communities 
would have to pay twelve dollars per hun- 
dred dollars of assessed valuation in order 
to reach the same standard. Such in- 
equality of taxes for equal education 1s 
clearly out of the question from any stand- 
ard of justice or common sense. 

On the other hand, if we level the rate 
of taxation leaving our present scheme of 
district responsibility, the rich district on 
a given tax could maintain a school of 180 
days each year for its children, while the 
poorer district by the same tax would have 
money enough for only six days of such 
school. Such inequality of opportunity 
for the equal rates of taxation will not 
meet the approval of even the most per- 
verted sense of justice. 

It is therefore evident that the problem 
of equalizing educational opportunity is 
locked up with the problem of equalizing 
educational support and that both must be 
solved together. That neither can be solved 
by any other method than that of enlarg- 
ing our unit of financial cooperation is like- 
wise evident. 

Missouri as a whole has grown richer, 
much richer, than in the days when our 
present organization was established but 
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many communities have grown relatively 
poorer and some absolutely poorer. Mis- 
souri as a whole is amply able to pay for 
the education of all of her children. Her 
wealth has grown even more than the de- 
mands of education have grown. As a 
whole our state is better able to support 
schocls of the modern type than it was to 
support education of the three r’s variety 
at the time when they were all that was 
needed. Missouri, however, when divided 
up into little communities, is not able so to 
do. Just as some individuals were able to 
buy education and some were not in the 
days before the public schools were organ- 
ized, so today we find some communities 
able to buy education and some unable to 
do so, and just as they solved their prob- 
lem a hundred years ago by cooperation 
among individuals, so must we solve our 
problem by cooperation among communi- 
ties. 

A larger cooperation among the com- 
munities of our state is the plan which has 
been suggested by the Survey Commission. 
Namely, that a minimum standard of edu- 
eation be set and that the whole state) on 
the basis of its ability, be asked to con- 
tribute in taxes for the education of the 
children of the entire state. The phrase 
which seems to express the situation best 
is, ‘‘taxes should be paid on wealth where- 
ever it is, and the money should be ex- 
pended for the education of children 
wherever they may happen to be.’’ 

We believe a good slogan upon which 
the state should work is this—‘ From each 
according to his ability, unto each accord- 
ing to his need’’—and on this slogan fits 
the plan which the Survey Commission has 
worked out. It is a program fair to the 
child of the rich community and the child 
of the poor, fair to the taxpayer, fair to 
capital and fair to labor. A program which 
means justice to childhood and therefore a 
program that will insure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity. 
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Dr. Loeb, Dean of the School of Business, Washington University, vociferously denies 
the accuracy of the statements of this cartoon. Mr. Theodore Gary asserts their 
essential accuracy. The informed public is well aware of the general truth represented 


here. 
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THE SUCCESSFUL RURAL TEACHER 


WAYNE SOPER, 
Research Associate, Education Department, The University of the State of New York. 


HE RURAL TEACHER needs to be 

more highly qualified than the town 

or city teacher in order to put across 
as good a job as is expected of the town 
or city teacher. Except in rare instances 
of adequate rural supervision, the rural 
teacher has no superintendent, no prin- 
cipal, no special supervisor to look to 
‘‘whence cometh her strength’’ and guid- 
ance. When a teacher signs the contract 
‘‘to teach the school in a satisfactory 
manner’’ in a rural situation she shoulders 
a responsibility far more onerous than 
does her city sister in signing the same 
kind of contract. 

Regardless of whether it is the fault of 
the teacher or not, the annual reputation 
of a rural school fluctuates in direct pro- 
portion to the degree of rapport between 
teacher and community. A well-trained 
but incompatible teacher in a peculiar city 
situation may be transferred to another 
position with no perceptible effect upon 
the system, even without attracting the 
attention of other teachers or patrons. 
Yet the well-trained, adequately-prepared 
but incompatible rural teacher fails and 
the school for that year becomes known 
as a failure. 

Should the prospective rural teacher be 
rural bred? Should she be rural minded? 
The first question can be readily disposed 
of by saying: ‘‘Not necessarily’’. The 
matter of former contact with rural life 
does not mean so much as does the teach- 
er’s interest in the things of rural life. 
If this is what is meant by ‘‘rural mind- 
ed’’, then she should be rural minded. 
But interest can be created out of ignor- 
‘ance as well as out of knowledge of 
things. The rural bred girl who sees no 
romance in rural life, who accepts as mat- 
ter of fact the wonder of growing things, 
and who levels all rural people to the 
plane of common dust should not under- 
take the difficult role of teacher in the 
rural community. Her knowledge of 
things rural is submerged in her prosaic 
attitude. On the other hand, the urban 
bred girl, fortified by an interest in people 
and strange things, may turn ignorance 
to profit. 


There are at least ten qualities which 
the rural teacher should possess in higher 
degree than her city sister if the same 
quality of work is to be consummated. 

Adaptability and resourcefulness—For 
the obvious reason that the rural teacher 
must adapt herself to a variety of elements 
it is evident that she should possess that 
quality which enables her to make that 
adjustment. Her failure to adapt herself 
to one major element of the community, 
whether it be the younger pupils, the 
older ones, the parents, the ‘‘younger 
set’’, the religious group, or the farmers’ 
union may have a direct bearing upon 
her success as a teacher in the community. 
While city life is vastly more complex 
than country life, the urban teacher has 
no such variety of elements to adjust her- 
self to as a teacher. She may even dis- 
regard many of these elements and suffer 
no ill effects so far as reappointment is 
concerned. She is rated by her superior 
officers on her ability to do a goog piece 
of teaching. Her rural sister is rated by 
every element of the community on every 
aspect of life claiming attention in the 
community. 

The unresourceful urban teacher may 
eall upon her principal, her supervisor, 
her fellow teachers when need arises. The 
rural teacher has no such ‘‘ever present 
help in time of trouble’’, 

Industry—If it takes effort and industry 
to teach one grade of fairly homogeneous 
children, under constant guidance, with 
adequate equipment in a city system, how 
much more industry must it require to 
teach from four to eight grades, with- 
out immediate guidance, with inadequate 
equipment! Such is the rural teacher’s 
prodigious task. Add to this the burdens 
laid upon her shoulders by unthinking 
people of the community who insist that 
the teacher participate in, if not actually 
direct, many community projects and you 
have work for none but industrious hands. 

Enthusiasm and optimism—She who 
works alone must generate her own cur- 
rent. When the lights of enthusiasm and 
optimism burn low she cannot switch the 
power and draw from others immediately 
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available. She whose own enthusiasm and 
whose ability to inspire enthusiasm in 
others are inclined to run below par 
should take on a generous portion of re- 
serve to tide her over the school year or 
decline the proffered position in a rural 
community. The very apathy of some 
communities necessitates an abundance of 
enthusiasm and optimism on the teacher’s 
part to insure only fair results. 


Initiative and self-reliance—We should 
not expect a teacher in any situation to 
succeed without a fair degree of initiative 
and self-reliance. Yet there are many 
teachers who have given satisfactory 
service as followers of directions without 
exercising much initiative. They have 
been good executors of the programs and 
prejects of others. But the teacher of 
the rural school has little chance to get 
this canned variety of initiative and must 
depend upon herself for it. 


Interest in the life of the school—This 
quality is usually listed under social and 
professional equipment. Every teacher 
should be well grounded academically and 
professionally. But no amount of such 
training will substitute for interest in the 
life of the school. The urban teacher may 
confine her interest to her own grade and 
at most to her own building. But the 
rural teacher has a complexity of school 
life demanding her attention. 


Interest in the life of the community— 
The teacher who.can scarcely wait until 
Friday night when she may run away 
from the community where she teaches is 
not likely to become interested in that 
community’s life. She who chafes at the 
tameness of rural entertainment will not 
develop interest in the lives and daily 
work of those whom she is attempting to 
serve. But the people of the community 
seldom disregard this lack of interest. 
They may not demand the best teaching 
methods and technic in the schoolroom; 
they may not notice a small degree of 
unpolished manners; but they are quick 
oh ra the teacher’s disinterested atti- 
ude. 


Ability to meet and interest patrons— 
Interest in the life of the community may 
be conditioned upon the ability to meet 
and interest parents and other patrons. 
While she must be interested in the life 
of the community, the teacher must also 


be able to interest that community in her 
great project—the school. One is corol- 
lary to the other. She who insinuates her 
interest into the lives and things of the 
community will win a confidence which 
in turn will enable her to gain the inter- 
est of others. The shy teacher, may, in 
the city, be assisted by her fellow work- 
ers who introduce her to parents and take 
her into their little circle of acquaintances. 
This same assistance cannot be depended 
upon by the rural teacher. She may even 
have to be slightly forward at times in 
order to quickly get in touch with par- 
ents. 

Discipline—One of the first, and often 
times the chief, troubles that the begin- 
ning teacher meets is that of discipline. 
She who teaches in the city or even in the 
village may call for assistance in this mat- 
ter. Unmanageable pupils may be sent to 
the principal. But to whom can the rural 
teacher send her disorderly pupils? She 
may send them home. But that is what 
they most desire. But before school can 
keep, it must be clearly understood who is 
teacher and who is pupil. This the rural 
teacher must accomplish single handed. 

Stimulation of the community—lIt is 
strange that in this discussion there is not 
one single quality commonly listed under 
the category ‘‘technic of teaching’’. While 
all the qualities listed thereunder are im- 
portant, they do not in smaller or larger 
degree make or break the rural teacher. 
But she who has failed to stimulate the 
community wherein she teaches has little 
claim to success for the year’s work. 
While this stimulation in the urban com- 
munity may be the result of a composite 
of the whole teaching corps, the rural 
teacher must bring about this same result 
largely by her own efforts. She will do 
this by the exercise of many factors—in- 
terest in children, interest in people in 
general, enthusiasm, optimism. The point 
is, she must herself do the stimulating. 

Moral influence—I am not here con- 


cerned with those grosser immoral acts 
for which teachers may be dismissed. I am thinking 
of that raising of the moral tone of a community by 
direct precept and unimpeachab'e example. No person 
has more opportunity to lift the moral plane in the 
rural community than has the teacher. She has in her 
control all the children between about six and sixteen 
years of age. Through them she influences the homes. 
The homes influence the general social affairs. Many 
communities owe their present plane of thinking and 
acting to the efforts of a high minded teacher. Her 
presence has often transformed many a rough, un- 
wholesome social affair into one of innocent pleasure 
and jollification. 
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Columbia College ' 


Stluated on west side 
of Sixth street, op posite 
Parker Hospital; i 
was afterwards the ' 
restdence of Thomas 
S. Elston, and later 
the residence of Rev. 
R. F. Babb. This col- 
lege preceded the State 
University, and has 
been called the ‘‘ Seed 
from which the Uni- 
versily grew.”'’ Itwas 
established in 1831, 
and the building was 
erected and Columbia 
College chartered in 
1833. The University 
occupied this building 
in 1841-42 and again 
after the fire in 1892. 
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GREETINGS FROM N. E. A. PRESIDENT 


TO THE TEACHERS OF MISSOURI: 


Honored by the teaching profession of America with the highest office within its power 
to give, the president of the National Education Association feels most deeply the responsibility 
resting on him in the year 1930. I thank you most sincerely for the honor. I plead with you 
to share the responsibility. Your state has an inspiring record in education which has been 
maintained from pioneer days until the present. The teacher of today is better prepared, 
better equipped, better housed, better clothed and has better environment than ever before in 
American history. America—the United States is doing more for the teacher than in all the 
years of the past. These added blessings bring added responsibilities that cannot be shirked. 

So many and so absorbing are the interests of American teachers that to try to select from 
the things that concern us those that are most vital and present them to you is not only a 
difficult task but practically impossible. May I mention some of these ideals of the National 
Education Association to which we desire to direct your attention and plead for your cooperation, 

1. It is an ideal devoutly to be prayed for that every teacher in the American Republic 
and all of the territories affliated with the United States should be a member of the local, state 
and the national association. Will you not help us to bring this ideal nearer to realization 
in the year 1930-31? 

2. The National Education Association is building at Washington a home for the great 
organization. Life membership will constitute our greatest source of revenue in completing 
this marvelous project. Will you not see that your state increases its life membership from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent in the year 1930-31? 

3. A better understanding of our problems by educators and a more highly developed 
teaching force demand that we shall read the best educational journal, shall discuss the most 
interesting, uplifting and helpful subjects. May each teacher take as her ideal this year to 
read, digest, and utilize the best thought of the best teachers of the nation. 

4. No teacher can do her best work without adequate provision being made for pay and 
tenure in office and for support in old age. 

These and many complexing problems still confront us. We need every teacher to assist 
in their solution. 

5s. American Education must be adapted to American needs, To build a better curriculum 
is the work of the teacher as well as of a commission. May I ask you to contribute your part? 

6. Throughout America our educational system is functioning through the various states 
and organized division of the republic. Education must go forward as the state departments 
of education and as the federal department of education make progress. 

May every teacher strive earnestly to see that his own state department of education is 
made the great center for the functioning of the work of education within his state. 

7. Possibly the greatest need of America today is that business may understand what 
education is contributing to its success and may realize that the greatest business of America 
is training and developing the personnel that shall guide and direct all the business institutions 
of the land. Help us to teach America that investment in education is the best investment 
for the nation’s business. 


8. America confronted with a vast forest and with virgin land undeveloped was forced 
to center its attention upon the concrete things which it must conquer. Through ten gener- 
ations of habit, America has centered her thinking on the material side of life. It is your 
business and mine in the future to bring to the attention of the American people the develop- 
ment that must go on within the intellect, the soul and spirit of man. It is our business tw 
teach the American people the supremely important thing in American life is the human in- 
dividual himself—that people constitute our greatest wealth—and they should receive our most 
thoughtful and careful and painstaking consideration. If we shall learn how to develop 
individuals we shall need to put but little thought on the development of material things. 
This will follow in natural sequence. 


9. The greatest asset in America is the health of its people. Every teacher should see 
that every child in America has a thorough, systematic, examination by a competent physician 
and competent dentist; that teacher and nurse and principal and parent amd social worker 
shall combine to see that every remedial defect in the youth of the nation is corrected and, 
above all else, that preventive medicine, preventive science, proper food, rest and health habits 
are inculcated that shall free the American people from the shackles of sickness and disease 
and shall bring health, happiness, and prosperity to the nation and to the individual. The 
carrying out of these ideals is with the individual teacher of the nation. The Board of Edu- 
cation, the Superintendent of Schools, the Supervisor, the Director and the Administrator are 
important in their place, but the teacher reaches the child, and the child goes back into the 


home, and the home is the corner-stone of the nation. 
Witus A. Sutton, Pres. N. E. A. 
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| EDWARD BOK’S MESSAGE TO A SIXTH 
GRADE 


HOW A LIVE TEACHER MADE A SITUATION TEACH 
M. Claire Chapman Student Teachers, Ball State Teachers College, 


Muncie, 


HE SIXTH GRADE English class of 

the Washington School was reading 

‘*What One Man Did for the Place 
He Lived In,’’ by Edward W. Bok. It is 
a true story of the author’s grandparents, 
who had built their home on a barren is- 
land five miles off the coast of Holland, 
and transformed that island into one of 
the world’s beauty spots, and had sent 
romping over its acres, thirteen ‘‘happy 
faced, well-brought-up children.’’ One day 
when these children had grown to men and 
women, the mother called them together 
and told them the story of their father 
and the island. When she had finished 
her story she added, ‘‘and now as you go 
out into the world I want each of you to 
take with you the spirit of your father’s 
work, and each, in your own way and 
place, to do as he has done: make you the 
world a bit more beautiful and better be- 
cause you have been in it. That is your 
mother’s message to you.’’ 

Mr. Bok had been written a letter, tell- 
ing him that 32 sixth grade pupils were 
about to study that story and asking him 
to send them a personal word. When the 
children learned that they would soon hear 
from a great author, they were delighted 
to follow the account of his grandparents 
and the story was eagerly read and dis- 
cussed. ) 


On the morning of January eighth, a 
pupil brought a clipping reporting ‘the 
serious illness of their Edward Bok. ‘‘ Does 
that mean anything to us?’’ the teacher 
asked. ‘‘Yes,’’ quickly responded a pupil, 
“it means that we may not hear from him 
now.’”’ 


The children’s disappointment was keen. 
When asked to watch the papers for news 
concerning Bok, they expressed an eager- 
ness to learn more of him. Accordingly, 
plans were made to study his life and 
work, especially his latest achievement, 
The Mountain Lake Sanctuary and Sing- 





Indiana 

ing Tower in Florida. For this purpose all 
available copies of such materials were 
placed on reserve in the juvenile depart- 
ment of the city library. Would the chil- 
dren be interested enough now to secure 
and read these books without the expected 
letter ? | 

It was a sober class that assembled the 
following morning, for the pupils had read 
of the sudden death of the author from 
whom they had expected a message. When 
their teacher quietly read Edward Bok’s 
letter that had come only that morning, 
with its message to the pupils written in 
his own hand, ‘‘Give to the world the best 
you have and the best will come back to 
you,’’ the children were strangely affected 
—tears filled the eyes, a solemness un- 
usual in children pervaded the room, un- 
til a lad rising, said, ‘‘Miss C—, may we 
take Edward Bok’s message to us, as our 
motto, the way he took his grandmoth- 
er’s message as his motto?’’ The chil- 
dren eagerly agreed and before night-fall 
had drawn from the library, every avail- 
able copy of the life and work of Bok. 

From their reading, the children learned 
that their author-friend was’ born and 
reared much as they. They found that he 
had interests similar to theirs, although he 
had not the school advantages they have. 
The boys and girls were interested to learn 
that as a lad, he visited great persons—the 
President of the United States, the King of 
Hawaii, Phillips Brooks, Wendell Phillips, 
Longfellow, and others. They learned that 
he wrote to great persons asking for auto- 
graphs, and that with his requests he al- 
ways enclosed a self-addressed envelop, and 
that after receiving a reply, he sent a let- 
ter of thanks to each. 

The children were interested in Moun- 
tain Lake Sanctuary. They learned tha 
it was a home for native birds and a 
stopping place for migrant birds. This 
created an interest in birds and their mi- 
gration and how we know where they 
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migrate. A study of the process and value 
of bird-banding was studied by means of a 
projector and pictures. The children wrote 
imaginary accounts describing the places as 
they might appear to a bird. Some told of 
the barren island before William Bok, the 
grandfather, cleaned it up. Others wrote 
of the island a hundred years later. One 
group gave an account of what a bird saw 
as it flew over Iron Mountain before Bok 
bought it and another group described that 
mountain after Frederick Law Olmstead, 
under Bok, converted it into a sanctuary. 
They learned that one way to make the 
world ‘‘a bit more beautiful and better,’’ 
is to set out trees to attract the birds. One 
pupil expressed a desire to do something 
for our feathered friends and, while con- 
sidering the needs of birds and other wild 
animals, they learned the work of the 
American Humane Association and what 
was being done in their home town. They 
learned that the sanctuary was a place 
where humans could go to ‘‘find them- 


selves.’ Letters and pictures received 
from a friend in Tampa, Florida, helped to 
add a persnal touch to the study. The 
pupils discovered that the Sanctuary con- 
tained the world’s greatest carillon. This 
led to the study of the carillons of the 
world and by means of pictures, they 
learned the difference between a carillon 
and a chime. They learned that the Moun- 
tain Lake Sanctuary and its Singing 
Tower was a gift to the American people 
by Edward Bok, as an expression of ap- 
preciation for what this country had done 
for him. In his going, he had fulfilled his 
grandmother’s message, ‘‘Make you the 
world a bit more beautiful and better be- 
cause you have been in it.’’ 

This editor, author, and philanthropist, 
this widely loved citizen of the United 
States, lived that thought in many ways. 
The message sent this sixth grade class 
by his own hand was one of the ways in 
which he made ‘‘the world a bit more 
beautiful and better.’’ 


A THOUGHT, 
For Those Who Lead. 
By Charlotte Swaney. 


After the toil of the busy day 
When my tasks are all complete: 
The children tucked into their beds 

And safely off to sleep. 


I sit me down and often think 
If I have been quite true 

In guiding little helpless souls 
Life’s narrow pathway through. 


Have I been acting Herod’s role 
By shortening children’s lives? 

While following in Martha’s steps 
Have they been sacrificed? 


Did Spartans of the ancient times— 
Did Romans better know, 

How children should be trained to live, 
Gain wisdom as they grow? 


May God forgive mistakes that’s made 
By Mothers, teachers, pray: 

And give an understanding heart 
To all who ask the way. 
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Does Your Community Have a P.-T. A Unit? 


S THE director of the Department of 
Organization in the Missouri Branch 
of the National Congress of Parents 

and Teachers, it is my privilege to write in 
this issue of School and Community on the 
work of this department. 

The Organization Department consists 
of the Director, nineteen District Presi- 
dents, and the County Chairman of each 
County where we have been able to se- 
cure them. The District Organization in- 
cludes the District President and her 
County Chairmen. 

It is the duty of this Department not 
only to promote new Congress Units, but 
to assist organizations already in existence 
in the proper understanding and interpre- 
tation of the policies and program of work 
as outlined by the National Congress, of 
which Missouri is a branch. 

Each District President must hold an 
annual district conference, which is planned 
as a miniature convention. She also may 
promote schools of instruction and insti- 
tutes in Parent-Teacher work, which must 
have the approval of the Board of Manag- 
ers or the Executive Committee. These 
classes are conducted for the sole purpose 
of developing an informed membership and 
to acquaint the general public with the im- 
portance of the Parent-Teacher movement 
as a community asset. 

County Councils may be organized where 
there are three or more Congress Units in 
a County. Through these a unification of 
work is promoted, and much may be ac- 
complished in meeting educational needs 
of each County. Through this plan of 
organization, a state and nation wide pro- 
gram of work can be developed that is 
bound to bring about desired results. 

We are frequently forced to realize a 
lack of appreciation for Parent-Teacher 
work on the part of Educators. We feel, 
however, this condition can exist only 
where the Educator has failed to study 
the policies and program of work of our 
National Congress. Many Educators feel 
the need of cooperation of the people of 
their community, but are willing to or- 
ganize a patrons club or community club 
whose interests fail to extend beyond the 
boundary lines of their school district. These 


groups often do a constructive and fine 
piece of work for a short time, but when 
certain needs are met, interest lags for the 
want of a well defined program of work, 
which not only benefits their local com- 
munities, but the state and union. 

Every year the masses of people of our 
great nation are developing not only in 
state and national mindedness, but in inter- 
national mindedness. We are being forced 
to appreciate the fact that regardless of 
where we live, what we do, or what we 
may have in life, we are inter-dependent, 
that we are our brother’s keeper, that we 
must think not only in terms of our child, 
but the children of the world. Parent- 
Teacher Associations following the state 
and national program of work, are bound 
to develop along this line. 

There is no question as to the value of 
any type of organization that brings the 
people of a community together in a con- 
structive program of work, but we must 
all eventually accept the fact that the 
broader and more embracing our communi- 
ty programs are made—the greater the re- 
sults will be to our own community. I 
like Aesop’s old fable of the father who 
brought his divided household together, 
and gave them the bound bundle of sticks 
to break. Bound together by a common 
tie, the seven small sticks which represented 
his seven sons, could not be broken, but 
when they were unbound, each stick was 
as a small reed in his hand and was easily 
broken. The same principle is true in any 
organization, as long as we are bound to- 
gether in a big purpose, we can accomplish 
all that we desire for the good of our own 
child, and the children of our community, 
state and nation, but when we are standing 
alone, confining our interests alone to those 
with whom we have daily contact, our ac- 
ecomplishments are bound to be limited. 

The Board of Managers of the Missouri 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, are 
chosen from every section of our state, 
and every section of the state is given con- 
sideration in the state’s program of work. 
Every member of the board is making an 
extensive study of her particular work, 
and is in a position to help every organ- 
ization, whether a pre-school Association, 
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or a Parent-Teacher Association, in a one 
room rural school, or in the finest city 
school. 

Every District President and many mem- 
bers of our board are members of both the 
National Education Association, and of 
the State Teachers Association, so that they 
may be informed upon important edu- 
cational matters. 

A few years ago our Organization was 
looked upon merely as a group that worked 
to raise money to furnish such equipment 
as the funds of a school district would not 
permit. Now our Educators are realizing 
that we are a group that endeavors to in- 
terest every parent in a school district, 
that our programs and the publicity 
given them, tends to promote information 
regarding the needs of a school, and that 
it is the duty of every taxpayer to do his 
part in providing these necessities rather 
than of a small per cent that may be re- 
presented in our membership. 

I do not discredit the importance of 
Parent-Teacher Associations meeting im- 
mediate needs, but after all the important 
thing is to create in the minds of the 
masses, the fact that the public school be- 
longs to the people; that it touches daily 
the lives of our nation’s greatest asset, 
the children, in a vital and intimate way ; 
and that only through an atmosphere of 
cooperation, sympathetic understanding 
and generous support can the school do its 
best work. 

A Congress Unit does not interfere with 
school administrative policies, it is non- 
political, nonsectarian, noncommercial, but 
is organized for one purpose only—" To 
promote the interests of children, individu- 
ally and collectively. It seeks to discover 
the methods and principles which will en- 
able parents and teachers, and all other 
citizens to work continuously for the im- 
provement of all conditions which affect 
child life.’’ We have adopted the seven 
cardinal objectives of education as our 
permanent platform. 

The parent-teacher movement, as organ- 
ized by the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, is not for the purpose of 
providing a ‘‘woman’s auxiliary to the 
board of education.’’ It is not a crusade 
to reform the schools. It is not a lyceum 
course, offering a series of varied enter- 
tainments to the community. It is not a 
federation of clubs, in which each club de- 
velops its peculiar interest according to its 


fancy, and unites with others for certain 
great objectives. 

Rather it is a great school for parents 
and for teachers, with one major object, 
to know the child. It is a social experi- 
ment in cooperative education, carried on 
according to a single standard in home, 
school, and community. It is a demon- 
stration that not only government but men- 
tal, moral, and physical reform must be 
conducted ‘‘by the people for the people,’’ 
and that prevention by the parents will 
in time do away with the necessity for 
eure or correction by the state. 

It is a proof that the vast, unexploited 
reserves of parent power, fully understood, 
intelligently directed, applied through the 
simple machinery of local interest rather 
than by the complicated systems of public- 
welfare agencies, will accomplish from 
within that which no external application 
of civic betterment has been able thus far 
to achieve. 


It is an agency through whose means 
local conditions may be investigated and 
improved, the value of education and its 
tools and its skilled administrators may be 
made clear to the public, and the findings 
of experts in hygiene and child develop- 
ment may be brought within reach of the 
people who most need the scientific knowl- 
edge in their profession of parenthood. 

It is a great democracy in which all 
points of difference, social, racial, religious, 
and economic, are lost to sight in the 
united effort to reach a common goal, the 
welfare of all the children of every state in 
the Union. 

Our dues are fifteen cents per year, and 
there is an initiation fee for each associ- 
ation, of one dollar. This fee is used ex- 
clusively for extension work. The initi- 
ation fee and dues are sent to the state 
treasurer, Mrs. George Eigel, at the state 
headquarters, 1625 Paul Brown Building, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

If you will write Mrs. Arthur Stone, 
State Chairman of Publications, she will 
send you information material and mem- 
bership blank. 

In new Associations, there is a require- 
ment of ten or more members. 

This Department will be happy to be of 
service to any who may ask help. 

(Mrs. W. A.) Mary M. Masters, 
Buckingham-Arms Apts., 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 
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to teach. 





I LOVE TO TEACH 


I DO NOT know that I could make entirely clear to an outsider the 

pleasure I have in teaching. I had rather earn my living by teach- 
ing than in any other way. In my mind, teaching is not merely a life 
work, a profession, an occupation, a struggle; it is a passion. I love 


I love to teach as a painter loves to paint, as a musician loves to 
play, as a singer loves to sing, as a strong man rejoices to run a race. 
Teaching is an art—an art so great and so difficult to master that a man 
or woman can spend a long life at it without realizing much more than 
his limitations and mistakes, and his distance from the ideal. 


But the main aim of my happy days has been to become a good 
teacher, just as every architect wishes to be a good architect and every 
professional poet strives toward perfection. 


—Williams Lyon Phelps. 


. 

















COOPERATE AND PARTICIPATE 


Daisy Lord, Wilby High School, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


ODAY IN EVERY walk of life there 

] is cooperation and participation. Any 

great enterprise to be successful must 
eall into play all the mental energies in- 
herent in the organization, and so com- 
munities consult teachers in social better- 
ment work and in all civic projects. 
Boards of education, superintendents, and 
principals are consulting with the class- 
room teacher in building curriculums, in 
selecting textbooks, in planning activities, 
in helping individual students reach their 
goal. We should rejoice in such consul- 
tations. 

For the past twenty-five years in my 
home city, no course of study has been 
made and no textbook adopted without 
the principals and teachers concerned be- 
ing called into consultation. My own prin- 
cipal never adopts a new policy or plans 
any activity without seeking the counsel 





of his teachers. I cannot see how any 
school system can be progressive and har- 
monious without teacher participation in 
every line. The Waterbury Teachers’ As- 
sociation is one of the oldest in the coun- 
try, and is looked up to in our city as one 
of the leading organizations. It is asked 
to send representatives to everything of 
civic interest and we always respond. The 
citizens remember this as was shown dur- 
ing our salary campaign last December, 
when the city was with us, and the in- 
crease was won. The members of the 
board of education are our friends, and 
we work together in harmony. 
Participation will help your ecommun- 
ity. In your community there are many 
civic organizations that are doing much 
for the betterment of the place in which 
you live. Teachers should keep in close 
eontact—some may be members of these 
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—and all should be willing and ready to 
help. Our schools are more and more be- 
coming civic centers. 

Participate in the things your school is 
doing. Don’t leave everything to the few. 
Don’t relegate school spirit to the pupils; 
have plenty of it yourself. Be interested 
in the reputation your school has in its 
community. Do all you can to improve 
and enlarge on that reputation. We are 
so eager to make our pupils realize that 
what they say and do is a reflection of 
their schools. Isn’t this just as true of 
teachers? 

Accompany your students to baseball 
and football games, to pienies, to parties, 
on hikes. You will find out more about 
your students on one short hike than in 
a month in the schoolroom. The real 
teacher learns to know his pupils, his ac- 


tivities, his home life, and if necessary, 
gets in touch with community service or- 
ganizations that will help him. 

Learn to be a constructive leader. Re- 
member that constructive leadership 
means the development of a thoughtful, 
intelligent, and tolerant attitude. A spirit 
of give and take is necessary. Learn, like 


‘Colonel Lindbergh, to speak in terms of 


**We’’. Too long we have kept company 
behind our desks with the dictatorial ‘‘I’’. 


Give thy heart’s best treasures, 
From fair Nature learn; 
Give thy best—and ask not, 
Wait not a return! 

And the more thou givest 
From thy little store, 

With a double measure, 

God will give thee more. 


WORDS 


By CARRIE CHOATE WESTOVER 


ORDS! Above all things else, 1 
love words. 

To have the right one presented 
to me, in the right place, all dressed up 
in proper pronunciation and elegant enun- 
ciation—isn’t it a delicious thing? 

IT am always delighted when I meet a 
new word, and as happy as a child when 
an old one comes tripping into my con- 
sciousness from some hidden memory. 
Maybe it is a ‘‘runcible spoon,’’ or 
‘“snickersnack and snickersnee.’’ ‘‘Daint- 
ily swinging’’ speaks for itself, while 
‘*hallowed’’ has no one that can take his 
place. 

Do you remember ‘‘ As unto the bow the 
cord is’’? What a drum-major Longfel- 
low was in the regiment of words! Each 
one came marching in its own particular 
place to stand before its reviewer, eager 
to make the world a bit brighter for hav- 
ing been in it. Is it not our privilege to 
give them good cheer? If we do not, we, 
as teachers, need not be surprised some 
day if our own words run us through. 

Would ‘‘you”’ like to be called ‘‘jou’’$ 
Won’t “‘chew”’ be careful of ‘‘you’’? 
Falling ‘‘water’’ may be rhymed with 
‘‘daughter’’, but it may not be wise to 
couple it with ‘‘otter’’. The ‘‘xylophone’”’ 
trips gaily to the tune of long i, but its 
first name is not ‘‘zill’’. Alas for 
‘‘Aida!’’ And alack for all of us who 


honestly recognize our enemies and are 
too lackadaisical to march against them. 
Webster we have with us always. In the 
very beginning, he gives us the diacritical 
mark to be our guide through his book,— 
all the way from ‘‘a’’ to ‘‘zyzzle’’. Now, 
try this one. I heard it in class the other 
day: ‘‘Unsanitary’’. Not by Noah! He 
begins it with an ‘‘i’’. 


We meet words everywhere. Even the 
cinema is being very careful with ‘‘the 
President’s English’’. If a foreign star 
or a home product cannot speak correctly, 
then, upon the action of her lips is super- 
imposed and synchronized the words— 
vibrant words, spoken by an educated 
double in voice. Truly, the ‘‘talkies’’ 
should produce ‘‘pearls’’, rather than 
*‘toads’’, or else revert to the silent drama. 
’T were better for our advancement in cul- 
ture. 


There is no music so sweet as the tones 
of a cultivated voice. By way of the 
radio, we are becoming familiar with ‘‘the 
Harvard accent’’. By constant striving, 
we can make it our own. When we shall 
have arrived, we shall love our own 
voices even better than ever! 


Be a friend to the friend of man. Don’t 
eall him a ‘‘dawg’’. 


Words! Above all things else, I love 
words. 
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THE OREGON TRAIL AS A HIGH SCHOOL 
PROJECT 


This description of a high school 
project in American History con- 
ducted last spring by the classes of 
Miss Ruth Cameron, of Rolla High 
School, is printed with the hope 
that it may be of service to teachers 
undertaking such a celebration dur- 
ing the fall months. Miss Camer- 
on’s description follows. 





plain the method of setting a problem 

to thirty-five pupils in an American 
History class. Most of these pupils were 
juniors in high school and of average 
ability. 

The material concerning the Oregon 
Trail was brought to my attention when we 
were studying ‘‘ Westward Expansion.’’ I 
studied carefully all of the material I 
could find and decided to make an appeal 
to the children by arousing interest in a 
Centennial Exhibit. 


We were studying the history of trans- 
portation and were discussing the airplane. 
| remarked that soon the airplane would 
be one hundred. years old and then we 
would probably be celebrating its one hun- 
dredth birthday. I expressed a desire to 
live until that day to see our mode of 
traveling and in what manner we would 
celebrate its anniversary. I explained that 
it would be a Centennial. Many of the 
children had never heard f a Centennial 
and seemed quite interested. 


T ve PURPOSE of this article is to ex- 


Fortunately, my Alma Mater had cele- 
brated a Centennial just two years pre- 
vious to this time and I asked the pupils 
whether or not they wanted to hear about 
it. It is needless to say they were eager 
to hear a description of the celebration— 
iit would take a few minutes of class time. 
But if they feigned interest at first, I’m 
sure they really became interested after I 
talked a few minutes because I had re- 
hearsed this speech several times and pre- 
sented the material in the most interesting 
way I could. I gave them that which I 
wanted them to give back to me when we 





began to work on our project of which 
they had not yet heard. 


Then I began to assume the pupils’ at- 
titude and wished that we could do some- 
thing interesting like that instead of hav- 
ing history every day. They too wanted to 
do that but we could not think of anything 
suitable for a celebration although many 
things were suggested. But we decided to 
keep it in mind and if we found some oc- 
casion for celebrating perhaps we could 
arrange it. 

Each day some suggestion was brought 
to me but none of them fitted in with our 
work. 

By this time the Oregon Trail Celebra- 
tion was appearing in the newspapers. 
Early one morning a boy came rushing 
into the history room waving a newspaper 
and shouting, *‘I’ve found it, we can cele- 
brate.’’ He had an account of the Oregon 
Trail Celebration as it was being planned 
in St. Louis. Everyone was interested but 
I began to pretend that we hardly had 
time for a celebration, after all. 


When the children saw that I wasn’t 
eager for a celebration they became ex- 
ceedingly anxious for one. If I considered 
it a waste of time there must be some fun 
in doing it. I wasn’t sure that we could 
find enough material and I did not know 
how we would celebrate. 


Immediately I had volunteers to hunt 
material. These pupils gathered together 
what they could find and since it seemed 
sufficient for a rather thorough study I 
consented to have the celebration. 

I asked the class as a whole for an idea 
for the celebration. Their one idea was 
to have an exhibit which we would make a 
community affair. I told them that our 
superintendent had svrggested that very 
thing and they liked that. 
plan for the exhibit and of course, the plans 
they made followed the ideas-I had previ- 
ously suggested. 


They began to 
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Since we were to have the celebration we 
must know something about that which we 
were going to celebrate. Those pupils who 
had found material gave it to the other 
members of the class in the form of re- 
ports. Volunteers wrote interesting nar- 
ratives. These were very interesting to us 
because we live so close to the point from 
which the pioneers started on their journey 
to the west. 

After owe discussed the material 
thoroughly we began our work. Interest 
ran high and competition was keen and in 
a week we had most of the material. 

On April 10, 1930 we had our exhibit 
ready to present to the public having 
worked about three weeks. 

I gave the children opportunity to re- 
ceive due credit for their work. The class 
was divided into groups and each group 
had charge of the display for one period 
during the day. The girls, dressed as old 
fashioned girls, acted as guides while the 
boys assisted the girls and acted as guards 
and earetakers. Each article was tagged 
with the donor’s name and a short ex- 
planation. 

We invited the grade children and the 
townspeople to come at any time from 9:00 
a. m.-5:30 p. m. and from 7:00 p. m.-8 :30 
p. m. April 10th and 11th. 

I have neither space nor words to de- 
scribe adequately our Exhibit but I was 
very proud of my boys and givls and they 
were hapny because of the praise they re- 
ceived. I shall list the various articles 
which we had on display, for the most part 
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the list can be duplicated in any com- 
munity the size of Rolla. 
A Free hand Maps, Oregon Trail, 
Lewis and Clark Expedition. 


B_ Pencil shadings, scenery, caravans. 

C Narratives. 

D Chart—History of Transportation 
1830-1930. 


Land—Water—Air. Made of pic 
tures cut from Magazines. 

E Diary (imaginary). 

Written by two girls. Bound in 
burlap and decorated with berry 
juice. 

F Sand Tables, showing Oregon Trail, 

little covered wagons; clothes-pin 
dolls; Indian attack; Oregon vil- 
lage. 

G Miniature Covered Wagon, 

goat wagon covered with a sheet 
and decorated with toy cooking 
utensils. 

H Collection of Relies dating around 

1830, 

spinning wheels, ox yoke, scythe, 
grain cradle, dishes, guns, bullet 
moulds, swords, powder horns, 
hunting horns, hunting knives, 
Indian Arrow heads, silverware, 
eandle moulds, brass coffee mor- 
tar. homespun, wool cords, books. 
Indian beads. 

I felt rewarded when all was done and 
one child said to another. ‘‘That was lots 
of fun and I learned something too. Ameri- 
ean History isn’t half bad.”’ 








A LITERACY PROGRAM FOR MISSOURI 


HE ERADICATION of illiteracy in 

Missouri in the next five years is 

the goal set by Chas. A. Lee, State 
Superintendent of Schools. In line with 
the nation-wide movement to reduce illit- 
eracy to the minimum in the United States 
instituted by Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Mr. Lee early in the 
present year appointed a State Illiteracy 
Committee of twenty members with Uel 
W. Lamkin, President of Northwest Teach- 


ers College as Chairman. Later Superin- 
tendent Lee appointed C. E. Evans, Super- 
intendent of Schools at Monett, as Director 
of Adult Education, for the state. Plans 
are being matured for carrying out an in- 
tensive campaign to reduce illiteracy in 
the state to the minimum. 

The 1920 census showed Missouri to have 
83,403 illiterates, persons above the age of 
ten who could neither read nor write. 
Missouri then stood 16th from the top a- 
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mong the states in percentage of illiterates, 
and 33rd from the top in percentage of 
native white illiterates. Since there has 
been no concerted effort in the state to re- 
duce illiteracy in the last ten years it is 
believed the 1930 census will show little 
change in the situation. 

Many states are already active with 
large appropriations of money for promot- 
ing this work. Missouri has no appro- 
priation and no funds for carrying on 
this important activity, and until funds 
are available, must depend largely upon 
public spirited citizens and service or- 
ganizations for aid in initiating the work. 
The disadvantages to individuals of not 
being able to read or write are inestimable. 
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The economic loss to the state is great. 
The opportunities for service in this field 
are imperative and outstanding. 

Under present conditions local communi- 
ties must prosecute the work of reducing 
their illiteracy if it is done at all. Very 
soon the State Department of Education 
will be in possession of exact data from 
the 1930 census regarding illiteracy for 
every community of the state. This in- 
formation will be available to any com- 
munity desiring to organize means of re- 
ducing its illiteracy. The Department is 
devising plans for organizing and carry- 
ing on this work, and definite aid and in- 
structions will be furnished interested 
parties. 





THE BOSTONIAN TALE OF MOTHER GOOSE 


Lapy Apams in The Scottish Educational Journal. 


NTIL my professor was lecturing one 
U spring at Harvard | had taken little 

interest in Mother Goose, except as 
a mythical person connected with my 
nursery. So that when I discovered that 
she had been a real, live, honest-to-good- 
ness old lady, who had lived in Boston, 
my excitement was great. More; much, 
much more. Some of her belongings were 
going to be auctioned from a flat over- 
looking the Charles River. And so Cam- 
bridge and Harvard and Boston were 
talking of Mother Goose, in the most in- 
nocent and loving way too; all Boston had 
been brought up on her, and not a Back 
Bay hostess or a Harvard professor had 
anything but praise for her, and pride 
that she had been ‘‘One of Ours.”’ 

She was the daughter of William and 
Anne Foster, and in 1692 she married a 
widower called Isaac Vergoose. He had 
a handful of ready-made little Vergooses, 
and Elizabeth and he had _ half-a-dozen 
more. Isaac was a ‘‘ship-joyner,’’ and 
soon their little house must have been full 
enough for his wife to sing a very personal 
song about the old woman who lived in a 
shoe. 

And then, in 1712, a young Shropshire 
lad thought he would see for himself what 
this wonderful new America was like, and 
he sailed for Boston. He had been in a 


printer’s shop in London, and in Boston 





he started a little printing press, pub- 
lishing ballads, pamphlets and children’s 
story books. He got to know the Ver- 
gooses, fell in love with twenty-year-old 
lizabeth, and married her; and then a 
little girl was born and the other Eliza- 
beth became a grandmother. 

She began, as is the way of grand- 
mothers, to sing songs to her darling, and 
evidently she was a gay young granny, 
for she used to make up the words and 
the tunes, too. And son-in-law Thomas, 
being in the trade himself, thought the 
songs being sung in his kitchen were quite 
as good as the children’s poems he was 
printing and publishing. So he took 
down the words, made a paper-covered 
book, and sold it for two coppers. 

Boston people bought it, their children 
played with it and threw it away—and 
that was the end of the first edition, all 
except one copy which got shoved into a 
file of old newspapers in the library of 
the American Antiquarian Society at 
Worcester, Mass. It was discovered about 
1850 and the find caused a little mild ex- 
citement. 


The finder, going on the maxim of 
**finding’s keeping,’’ put the tattered 
little book in his pocket and took it to 
Europe, where he died, and where the 
book was probably thrown away. So 
there is money for the person who comes 
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across a raggedy little paper book, printed 
in Boston, Mass., by Thomas Fleet, at 
‘“‘The Sign of the Heart and Crown,”’ 
about 1720. 


The Worcester Antiquarians, angry at 
letting even a booklet of rhymes for babes 
go astray, bestirred themselves, arid got -in 
touch with people who remembered hear- 
ing the- rhymes repeated by their parents 
and grannies and old neighbour ladies. 
And so a second edition appeared in 1859, 
and the editions went on apnearing until 
in one edition ‘‘Little Jack Horner’’ was 
included. That was too much for, what- 
ever she composed in her little Boston 
kitchen, Elizabeth Vergoose never com- 
posed that. He belongs to us. And now. 
on looking into the matter, I find that 
those in the know say that Boston’s is a 
baseless claim, that Berthe au Grand Pied, 
the mother of Charlemagne, is the original 
Mother Goose, she who is the special pa- 
tron of children and whose festival, on 
January 2nd, is still celebrated in France. 
Others claim that Perrault began it with 
his ‘‘Contes de ma Mére L’Oye,’’ and 
other earnest searchers put it all further 
back than that. What does it all matter? 
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We owe Mother Goose, whoever she is, a 
big debt, for this laureate of the nursery 
fireside paved the way for ‘‘Nonsense 
Rhymes’’ and for a certain gay quality in 
jingles that have made generations of 
children happy and contented. 


It was the oddest auction. The old lady 
whose things were being hammered was a 
lineal descendant of Elizabeth Vergoose 
and a second cousin of the late President 
Eliot of Harvard. Cheek by jowl with 
nearly every known collection of the 
‘‘Mother Goose Rhymes’’ were rows of 
volumes of sermons from the long line of 
Eliot divines, four early seventeenth cen- 
tury communion cups, presented by a Bos- 
ton church to a clerical Eliot, and a large 
beer mug, brought out to America by the 
sprightly young publisher, Thomas Fleet, 
in 1712. 


The treasure of the day was Mother 
Goose’s handkerchief; just a bit of yel- 
lowed linen with some queer little pic- 
tures stamped on it. 

*‘It’s a sacred thing,’’ said the auc- 
tioneer with emotion. 


It sold for ten guineas. 











TEN YEAR CLUB MISSOURI VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE TEACHERS 


M. Thomas, Fayette; G. S. Hillhouse, Anderson; F. W. Smithpeter, Smith- 
ten; Carl Gross, Cameron; Don Pharis, Richmond; J. C. Wolfe, Leeton; L. E. Morris, Marshall; H. J. 
Deppe, Lebanon; J. L. Campbell, Belton; J. W. Whitman, Centralia; W. L. Barrett, Boonville; Geo. Tum- 


Standing left to right: W. 


bleson, Princeton; R. T. Wright, Gilman City. 
Kneeling left to right: W. L. der, Macon; 
A. Gorrell, Mexico; Joe Flint, Mountain Grove. 


F. C. Wilkins, Rolla; John Wisdom, Chillicothe; 
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MUSIC 

E APPRECIATE music that we 

know and understand. The only 

way to bring to children an appreci- 
ation of the best in music, is thru famili- 
arity with that type of music. The feel- 
ing for rhythm is a vital element in the 
zhild’s musical experience, and this can 
be developed thru rhythm orchestra work. 
Rhythm orchestra work leads to the de- 
velopment of: a sense of rhythm, a knowl- 
edge of form and teaches children to listen 
attentively. 

The plan for bringing music appreci- 
ation to the children of the rural and small 
town school is not an expensive one. In- 
struments can be purchased or made by the 
children as creative project. Some in- 
struments are easily obtained, for instance, 
horseshoes suspended on a string and hit 
with a small rod, make excellent ‘‘tri- 
angles’’, pot lids struck together serve as 
cymbals, drums can be made out of marsh- 
mallow cans or large sized coffee eans by 
stretching heavy muslin across the top 
and bottom and shellacing it, sand blocks 
are made by glueing sand paper on wood 
blocks 4” x 2” x 2”. 

Suggested list of instruments for an 


orchestra of 15 children. 


Instrument Approximate $3.00 
3.0 


Drum (Purehased or made) —.................- 0 
a eienasibabepenaianiananae -50 
Cymbals one pair (Purchased)  _...___-_-_.---- -75 
Chinese Wood Block (Purchased or made) —~--~-~~ -70 
Sand Blocks, two pairs (Made) ________-------~- _ 
Jingle Bells, two pairs (Purchased) ~__.__---~-- -20 
Triangles, two (Horseshoes) ~._..__.._____----- -50 
Rhythm Sticks, four pairs (Made) ~_.___ ~~ -- 
a eee -10 


Rhythm orchestras may be used to ac- 
company the children’s singing, as well 
as with victrolas, pianos and radios. Each 
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child should be given an opportunity of 
playing all the instruments and of being 
conductor. 

The following records, taken from the 
‘*Missouri Courses of Study for Elemen- 
tary Schools’? may be used for orchestra 
work. 


Name of Record Victor List 
Composer Number Price 
Toy Symphony Haydn , 20215 s. vo 
March of the Tin Soldiers Tschaikowsky ‘20399 
Knight of the Hobby Horse Schumann 20399 
Of Bre’er Rabbitt McDowell 20803 .75 
Waltzing Doll Poldini 20668 .75 
Berceuse Godard 6630 2.00 
Jolly Miller Schubert 20344 .75 


Shining Moon Russian Folk Song 19960 .75 

These records may be secured from E. 
M. Carter, Columbia, Mo. or from any 
Victor Talking Machine dealer. 

To reduce the expense of records, county 
schools may form music clubs, each school 
buying several records and ' exchanging 
them with other schools. Some of the 
music for Physical Education games, such 

‘*Looby Loo’’, ‘‘Chimes of Dunkirk’’, 
and ‘‘Nixie Polka’’, may be used in cen- 
nection with the orchestra. 


RURAL SCHOOL OBJECTIVES 
EFINITE ACCOMPLISHMENT can 
be realized only by determining cer- 
tain things to do and so adjusting 
one’s plans that all efforts are directed 
toward attaining those things. Local con- 
ditions and needs vary so that there are 
many objectives which apply only to in- 
dividual schools; yet there are a few ob- 
jeetives which all rural schools in Missouri 
may set up as goals to be attained in the 


school year. They are: 
1. Greater community interest in rural 
schools 
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2. Increased appreciation of music, art, 
literature, nature 


3. Better health conditions 

4. More adequate equipment 

5. Improved instruction 

These goals may be approached by the 
teacher’s definitely attempting certain 
things leading toward them. For ex- 


ample, to increase community interest, plan 
a school visitation day and a community 
play day. To develop greater appreciation 
in art, music, literature and nature, have 
every pupil a member of the Pupils’ State 
Reading Circle; teach the pictures listed 
for 1930-31, page 151 in Courses of Study 
for Elementary Schools; beautify the school 
grounds; use the music records listed for 
musie appreciation for 1930-31 and teach 
each pupil the songs for county chorus. 
To improve health conditions see that the 
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grounds and outbuildings 
are as sanitary as possible; try to have 
every pupil a six or nine point child, 
teach the eight games listed in the Physical 
Education Bulletin for Rural Schools. 
Bring your school as near the standards 
of approved rural schools as possible. Im- 
prove your methods in teaching arithmetic 
and reading. 

These items, in brief, comprise the ob- 
jectives and outline of the rural school 
program oi the State Department of Edu- 
eation for the year. Watch this section of 
the SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY each 
month for articles concerning these ob- 
jectives. 


school building, 


Will each rural teacher cooperate in a 
state wide effort to definitely improve the 
rural schools of Missouri? 





DIVISION OF MUSIC ADDED TO STATE 
DEPARTMENT. 


ISSOURI HAS established a Division of 

Music in the State Department of Edu- 

cation. This division aims to bring to 
the rural and small town school, musical op- 
portunities such as heretofore have been en- 
joyed only by the city schools. Since the 
advent of radio, the United States is musically 
awake and this Division wants to bring to 
every child in Missouri an appreciation of that 
which is finest and best in music. 

Miss Virginia Meierhoffer of Kansas City, 
Missouri, has been appointed State Music 
Supervisor. Miss Meierhoffer is a Missouri 
girl, born in Missouri, educated in Missouri, 
having obtained her B. S. and M. A. degrees 
at the University of Missouri. After graduat- 
ing from the University in 1926 Miss Meier- 
hoffer was appointed Grade School Music 
Supervisor in the public schools of Chillicothe, 
Mo., which position she held for three years, 
resigning to accept a teaching fellowship at 
the University of Missouri. There she super- 
vised the music in the University Elementary 
School and University High School, under the 
direction of Dr. C. A. Phillips. Her graduate 


work was in Elementary Supervision and 
Music. 
This year music appreciation is being 


stressed, correlating music appreciation and 
rhythm work, using the records listed in the 
“Courses of Study for Elementary Schools.” 
Miss Meierhoffer has attended some of the 
August Plan Meetings, where she has outlined 
work in music that can be carried out easily 
in any school. She desires to be of service to 
any school needing assistance. Superintendents 
and teachers should feel free to write her con- 
cerning their needs. 











Miss Virginia Meierhoffer, 


State Music Supervisor 
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PROGRAMS FOR FALL MEETINGS BEING 
COMPLETED. 


UPT. H. J. GERLING, President of the 

Missouri State Teachers Association is 

forging his program into final form 
for the big meeting of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association at Kansas City, No- 
vember 12-15. The big headliner for the 
program will be Admiral Byrd who will, 
of course, talk about the greatest explor- 
ation feat of the century, his trip to the 
South Pole. Admiral Byrd is to appear 
Thursday evening in Convention Hall and 
several thousand seats will be reserved for 
the teachers. The Woman’s Chamber of 
Commerce of Kansas City is cooperating 
with the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion to make this feature of the program 
possible. 

Among the out of state speakers who 
Mr. Gerling hopes to have appear on the 
program and most of whom have definite- 
ly agreed, are Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, 
famous author, lecturer and editor; Mr. 
Cameron Beck, Director of Personnel, 
New York Stock Exchange; Dean Louis 
A. Pechstein of the University of Cincin- 
nati; Mrs. A. H. Reeves, former National 
President of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion; Miss Agnes Samuelson, State Super- 
intendent of Schools of Iowa; President 
of the National Education Association, 
Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of 
Schools of Atlanta, Georgia; L. H. Dennis, 
Vocational Director of Pennsylvania State 
Department of Education; R. W. Hatch of 
Horace Mann High School, New York and 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
John W. Cooper. 

A new and entertaining feature of the 
program will be an orchestra composed of 
selected individuals from the various high 
schools of the state. These are to be as- 
sembled by the Teachers Colleges and di- 
rected by an outstanding Missouri public 
school musician. 

DISTRICT MEETINGS ARRANGE 

STRONG PROGRAMS 

Programs that will interest all teachers 
seem to have been the aim of the officials 
of the six district associations that will 
put on conventions October 23-25. 

Seeretary L. A. Eubank of the North- 
east District, which meets at Kirksville, 
and Secretary A. H. Cooper of the North- 





west District which convenes at Maryville 
report that the officers of the two districts 
have cooperated in the securing of out- 
standing people for their programs. 
Among those secured for both programs 
are Vihljalmur Stefansson explorer and 
scientist who was one of the most popular 
speakers at the State meeting last fall; 
Dr. Geo. Selke, President of the State 
Teachers College at St. Cloud, Minnesota 
who has appeared on a number of Mis- 
souri programs previously and who is al- 
ways in demand for return engagements; 
Dr. Caroline Hedger of the Health De- 
partment of the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund, Chicago; Dr. H. J. Gerl- 
ing, President of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association; Mrs. W. A. Masters, Di- 
rector of organization work, Missouri 
Branch of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion: Mr. C. E. Rarick of the University 
of Kansas who has won national fame for 
his constructive work in rural education 
and President W. A. Sutton of the Na- 
tional Education Association who is Su- 
perintendent of Schools at Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. Others who will appear on the pro- 
gram at the Kirksville meeting are Dr. 
A. O. Thomas, former Commissioner of 
Education of Maine and President of the 
World Federation of Educational Associa- 
tions; Mr. T. E. Musselman of Quincy, 
Illinois; Dr. C. E. Germane of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri; J. W. Studebaker of Des 
Moines, Iowa; Mr. Fred Naeter of the 
Southeast Missourian, Cape Girardeau; 
Dr. W. H. Lancelot, head of vocational: 
education, Iowa State College; Mrs. James 
Berry, Professor of Speech, University of 
Wisconsin. The homecoming football 
game will also be played at Kirksville on 
Friday night offering an interesting di- 
version to the teachers. 

Other people on the program for the 
Northwest Missouri Teachers Association 
at Maryville include Dr. G. W. Rosenloff 
of the State Department of Education, 
Lineoln, Nebraska and an orchestra as- 
sembled from the high schools of North- 
west Missouri. 


Springfield, Cape Girardeau and Rolla 
are cooperating also in their program of 
speakers each emphasizing the report of 
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the State Survey Commission, Dr. Geo. D. 
Strayer of Teachers College, Columbia 
University being one of the principle 
speakers for this purpose. A variety of 
addresses and entertainments is to be fur- 
nished by each of the District Associations 
such as will appeal to all of the teachers. 


One of the most important speakers which 
these districts are having cooperatively is 
to be Dr. Lorado Taft noted artist and 
popular lecturer in the field of art. 

All of the District Associations are to be 
held on the same days. 





High Lights in S. W. Mo. District Teachers 
Association Meeting. 


Because of the very important matter of the 
State Survey Commission and its report, we 
have secured Dr. George D. Strayer to appear 
on our program to carry the personal appeal 
to every teacher and visitor present. 

Dr. Lorado Taft will also appear at our 
meeting to give us a message which will be 
different from anything else that has been 
presented before. We feel very fortunate to 
secure this outstanding lecturer and artist for 
our meeting. 


Dean Schwegler of the University of Kansas 
will appear on our program in keeping with 


the custom of having an outstanding educa- 
tional leader as one of the speakers. 


We shall have a representative from the Mis- 
souri Branch of the Congress of the P. T. A. 
to address that department as well as others 
in our meeting. Tentative arrangements call 
for Mrs. Cook, President of the Missouri 
Branch to be our representative. 


Hon. Chas. A. Lee will appear on the pro- 
gram. 


N. EB. Viles, Supt. Schools, Neosho, will 
offer us an Arithmetic program. 


Forces have been joined with the Rolla and 
Cape Girardeau Districts to secure jointly the 
first three named men. 


Do You Know These New Series? 


THE NEW PATH TO READING Cordts 
THE CHILDREN’S OWN READERS Pennell and Cusack 


THE PROBLEM AND PRACTICE ARITHMETICS 


Smith-Luse-Morss 


BETTER ENGLISH _Jeschke-Potter-Gillet 

THE EARTH AND ITS PEOPLE Atwood-Thomas 
THE TRYON AND LINGLEY HISTORY SERIES 
THE ANDRESS HEALTH SERIES 

THE RUGG SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES Rugg 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 





GINN & COMPANY 
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OFFICERS, DATES AND PLACES OF DISTRICT 
MEETINGS. 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI TEACHERS AS- 
SOCIATION, KIRKSVILLE, OCTOBER 
23-25, 1930 
General Officers 


President—Mrs. Anna L. Swartz, Supt. of 
Schools, Edina 
First Vice-President—Miss Marie Cooper, 


Palmyra 
Second Vice-President—W. M. Gates, LaBelle 
Secy.-Treas.—Dean L. A. Eubank, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville 
Executive Committee 
Stanley Hayden—Kahoka 
Esther Oschmer—Unionville 
J. H. Neville—Kirksville 
A. 8. Hill—Unionville 


CENTRAL MISSOURI TEACHERS ASSO- 
CIATION, WARRENSBURGH, OCTOBER 
23-24, 1930 
General Officers 
President—L. F. Blackburn, Supt. of Schools, 

Independence 
First Vice-President—Orville Withrow, Collins 
Managing Secretary—Fred W. Urban, State 
Teachers College, Warrensburg 
Secretary—Miss Lois Faris, Marshall 
Treasurer—G. E. Hoover, Warrensburg 
Executive Committee 
Composed of above officers 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI TEACHERS AS- 
SOCIATION, CAPE GIRARDEAU, 
OCTOBER 23-25, 1930 
General Officers 
President—G. M. Cozean, Supt. of Schools, 
Fredericktown 

First Vice-President—Wesley Deneke, More- 
house 

Second Vice-President—Alma Schrader, Cape 
Girardeau 

Secretary-Treasurer—L. H. Strunk, Cape Gi- 
rardeau 

Executive Committee 

C. E. Burton—Piedmont 

E. T. Foard—Doniphan 

A. C. Magill—Cape Girardeau 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI TEACHERS AS- 
SOCIATION, SPRINGFIELD, OCTOBER 
23-25, 1930 
General Officers 
President—L. O. Litle, Supt. of Schools, Boli- 

var 
First Vice-President—Roy Scantlin, Neosho 
Second Vice-President—Mrs. Effie Blickens- 
derfer, Houston 
Secretary—Alfred N. Weiser, Morrisville 
Executive Committee 
C. E. Evans—Monett 
Howard Butcher—Pierce City 
N. E. Viles—Neosho 
Miles Elliff—Aurora 
L. O. Litle (Ex Officio)—Bolivar 
Alfred N. Weiser (Exec. Secy.)—Morrisville 
NORTHWEST MISSOURI TEACHERS AS- 
SOCIATION, MARYVILLE, OCTOBER 
23-24, 1930 
General Officers 
President—J. M. Broadbent, Supt. of Schools, 
Martinsville 
First ee ey Thomas, Mays- 
ville 
a Vice-President—Eugene Allison, Platts- 
urg 
=. Vice-President—Jessie Murphy, Grant 
ity ‘ 
Secretary—A. H. Cooper, Maryville 
eat ee Garrett, Burlington Junc- 
ion 
SOUTH CENTRAL MISSOURI TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION, ROLLA, OCTOBER 
23-25, 1930 
General Officers 
President—Supt. W. T. Leezy, Pacific 
First Vice-President—Tom Shelton, Vienna 
Second Vice-President—J. C. Underwood, 
Waynesville 
Secy.-Treas.—B. P. Lewis, Rolla 
Executive Committee 
Supt. J. F. Hodge—St. James 
Supt. J. H. Brand—Steelville 
Miss Jessie Via—Rolla 
Mrs. Lucille Marsh—Steelville 





EDUCATION IN THE SPIRIT OF LIFE. 


Edueation is life. This statement of the 
philosopher, which seemed so radical 
when first uttered, is not generally ac- 
cepted. American education is engaged 
in the process of putting the ideal into 
practice. As we would have life, so must 
education be. 

Life is idealistic: 

high. 

Life is friendly: education must de- 
velop a social spirit. 


education must aim 





Life is dynamic: education must move 
forward aggressively. 

Life is practical: education must be ef- 
ficient. 

Life is reereative: education must train 
for leisure. 

Life is progressive: education must ad- 
just itself to new needs. 

Life is cooperative: education must it- 
self cooperate. 

Supt. Frank Cody, Detroit. 
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THE JANITORIAL SITUATION—PRESENT 
AND PROSPECTIVE 


Stephen Blackhurst 


EXT TO THE principal, the school 
N janitor is the most important school 

official. So admit many educational 
authorities including Cubberly, Dresslar, 
Terman, and others. One educational 
leader puts it thus: ‘‘If there is anything 
more important than the selection of 
teachers, it is the selection of janitors.’’ On 
the other hand, there are those who con- 
sider the janitor only a necessary ‘‘house- 
servant’’, The first group, comparably few 
in number see in the office of school janitor, 
or school engineer, a vocation; the second 
group, representing a much larger number, 
see in it only a ‘‘job’’. And it is this lat- 
ter attitude that makes for a definite hind- 
rance to a hasty increase in janitorial- 
engineering efficiency. 
’ As far back as twenty years ago it was 
submitted that in consideration of the im- 


portance of the janitor, he should be given 
special training, and his educational status 
should be raised. Since then, almost every 
article on the subject of school janitorship 
has substantiated either by inference or 
by direct statement, the idea of voca- 
tionalizing the school janitorship.~ So the 
idea of elevating the school janitorship is 
not new, yet somehow it has at no time 
been popularly received. Scores of other 
administrative and educational ideas have 
been initiated, and have been developed to 
the point either of evident practicability or 
unpracticability. Not so with the question 
of janitor training. It is still talked about, 
some positive things have been done about 
it, but the idea of technical training and 
professional respectability is not generally 
accepted as a practical educational objec- 
tive. 
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Why this attitude? One underlying rea- 
son is found in the name itself. The term 
‘*janitor’’ carries with it an unfortunate 
connotation,—feather dusters, tobacco 
quid, uncouthness, ignorance, inefficiency, 
ete. Not that all janitors are that way, in- 
deed a very large number are not; but ad- 
mit it or not, the term “‘janitor’’ does sug- 
gest those things to a very large number of 
persons. First of all, it is going to be neces- 
sary to get our educational surgeons to 
operate on our professional vernacular, 
and cut out the terminology of ‘‘janitor,’’ 
just as was done in the St. Louis schools, 
and for the same reason. It may be a 
serious operation, but if the patient is to 
become a healthy, vibrant personality, the 
operation must be performed. What term 
shall be substituted is not important so 
long as it is made to mean to the onlook- 
ing public, cleanness, skill, efficiency, and 
professional respectability. 

Again, the janitor himself must see the 
work in its real significance. It will be im- 
possible for the present janitorial per- 
sonnel throughout the land to pull itself 
up by its own bootstraps. The situation 
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will demand the gradual elimination of the 
present janitor force, and in its place must 
come a new army of school officials imbued 
with the idea that they are not only to 
make a dignified livelihood, but that they 
are to render a very specialized form of 
educational service. They must take their 
places socially and professionally with the 
teacher, the principal, and other school 
officials. 

But before these things can come to pass, 
or rather in order that they may come to 
pass, educational agencies must assume an 
aggressive attitude towards the problem. 
Sufficient surveys of janitorial situations 
have been made that current janitorial 
practices have become known; and from 


these practices, certain standards de- 
termined. In addition, a few really 
scientific studies of janitorial problems 


have been made. A great fund of informa- 
tion valuable to the janitor is now avail- 
able. However, this information is prac- 
tically unavailable to janitors at large. 
And herein lies the responsibility of educa- 
tional agencies; namely, to make this in- 
formation generally available, and having 


‘ 
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made it available, to further janitorial ef- 
ficiency by giving constructive attention 
to service loads, service costs, salary 
schedules, ete. 

The training of janitors is not so easily 
secured as the training of teachers. 
Teachers readily and willingly go to school. 
However, they had to be induced to do 
this. Eventually janitors will go to school, 
but not in large numbers for some time to 
come. But if ‘‘Mahomet will not come to 
the mountain, then the mountain must go 
to Mahomet.’’ Just so, educational agencies 
must not wait for the janitor to come to 
them. They must provide training for the 
janitor where he is. In the larger cities 
this has been satisfactorily demonstrated. 
In the smaller places, the problem is more 
difficult. But difficult as it is, some pro- 
gress has been made in this direction. 

As a starting point, the ‘‘key’’ janitor- 
engineer,—and most smaller school systems 
have such an important personage—can 
be encouraged to attend a janitor school if 
held within reasonable distance from his 
home. Such schools have been satisfactorily 
organized and ‘satisfactorily conducted. 
This key janitor after attending one or 


more sessions of this school, and having 
the support of local administrative of- 
ficials, can do much to make available to 
other janitors those worth while practices 
with which he himself has become familiar. 
He can do much towards raising the 
standards of janitorial service in his own 
school system. 

Eventually State Departments of Edu- 
cation will take up the matter, and through 
regulations and standard requirements in 
janitorial service, will ‘‘follow up’’ the 
efforts put forth by janitor training 
schools. 

In spite of the fact that janitor train- 
ing has been talked of for twenty years or 
more, and that this prolonged discussion 
has resulted in some definite activities, the 
whole project is nevertheless in its infancy. 
But another decade will witness unbeliev- 
able transformation in the status of jani- 
torial-engineering service. Modern educa- 
tional thought has reached a point where 
it will find it illogical to attempt further 
progress without picking up the matter of 
janitorial efficiency and developing it in 
consistent proportions with other educa- 
tional practices. 
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NEWS NOTES 





CITY SUPERINTENDENT MAKES STUDY 
OF PRESENT PLACE OF RESIDENCE 
OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Superintendent C. J. Burger for the past 
seven or eight years superintendent of schools 
of Huntsville, Missouri and now of Washing- 
ton, Missouri recently made a study of the 
present place of residence of former graduates 
of Huntsville high school. Mr. Burger’s study 
and findings have a bearing upon the subject 
of state support for education, because this 
rather complete analysis shows that most of 
the money spent for education in Huntsville 
over the period studied was for the benefit of 
other communities in which the educated child 
was to use the product of education furnished 
by Huntsville. 

The figures showed that from 1890 to 1899 
only one-third of the graduates of the school 
continued to live for any length of time in the 
district after graduation. Of those who grad- 
uated between 1916 and 1925 more than 70% 
have left the district in which they were edu- 
cated. 

In commenting upon the situation Mr. 
Burger says, “If this condition were confined 
to Huntsville alone, it would not be sufficient 
cause to ask for state support for education. 
The facts brought out by other similar studies 
have all revealed the same truth; namely, the 
districts which pay the cost of educating their 
children do not retain a very high percent of 
them after graduation, excent those districts 
made up of the large cities of the state. Since 
the graduates of our schools are constantly 
seeking new locations, it is no more than fair 
to assume that the state should assume a much 
larger share of the support of education than 
it now does.” 

Mr. Burger also points out that Huntsville 
during the period covered by his study has 
been a city of stable population not varying 
more than 250 since the census of 1890. 

State legislatures which are congratulating 
themselves upon their liberality because the 
State pays half of the cost of the education 
in poverty-stricken districts may be surprised 
to know that it should contribute as high as 
ninety percent of the cost of education in such 
communities. Equalization does not demand 
taxation of the rich for the poor: it does, how- 
ever, demand that the geographically unfor- 
tunate district shall be aided to give its chil- 
dren a fair degree of educational opportunity. 
Equalization does demand that the state shall 
develop a vlan of sunport that will cause the 
hnrden of the state’s minimum program to 
fall unon the neonle in all localities in direct 
proportion to their ability to pay taxes. 

“The other use of state funds, the encourag- 


ing of localities to progress, is one of the most 
unique aspects of American education. It is 
the principle that the state shall, after pro- 
viding for a satisfactory minimum program, 
encourage the localities to exceed the minimum 
program in their educational offering. What 
a farce it is to talk of encouraging the district 
with limited wealth to offer a more adequate 
program when every ounce of its efforts is 
already used to meet the state’s minimum re- 
quirements.” 

Professor A. F. Elzea who for several years 
was connected with the State Department of 
Education and later with the State Teachers 
College at Kirksville has accepted a position 
with the Culver-Stockton College at Canton, 
Missouri. Mr. Elzea will be director of exten- 
sion and community service, a new position in 
the Culver-Stockton College. 

Monroe County is to carry on this year a 
testing program for its rural schools. County 
Superintendent Mrs. Julia C. Mason will have 
about sixty of her rural teachers cooperating 
with her in applying diagnostic tests and do- 
ing remedial work in arithmetic. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS GAIN 


Enormous increase in public school enroll- 
ment in the United States compared with the 
small increase in that of private schools indi- 
cates the confidence of the people in the facil- 
ities and opportunities afforded by the tax- 
supported institutions, stated David T. Blose, 
of the United States Office of Education, re- 
cently. 

The publicly supported institutions, he said, 
have more funds with which to introduce a 
variety of courses and to offer greater educa- 
tional facilities attractive to the students. 

The American states expended $63,396,666 
on secondary education in 1870, and steadily 
increased the amount to $2,184,336,638 in 1928. 
In 1928 there were 25,179,696 students enrolled 
in the public elementary and high schools com- 
pared with 2,669,661 students enrolled in sim- 
ilar private schools, Mr. Blose pointed out. 

Statistics on the growth of students enrolled 
in the private high schools and academies be- 
tween 1890 and 1928 were presented as follows: 
In 1890 there were 94.931 students enrolled: in 
1910, there were 117.400: and in 1928. there 
were 269,249. In public high schools the 
growth is recorded as follows: In 1870 there 
were 80,227 students; in 1890, there were 202.- 
963; in 1910, there were 984,677; and in 1928 
there were 3,911,279 students enrolled in the 
public high schools. - 

Total enrollment in denominational sec- 
ondary schools in the United States in 1926 
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was 185,641, and in 1928 arose to 204,787. En- 
rollment in nonsectarian schools of this char- 
acter stood at 65,906 in 1895 and had arisen 
to only 75,662 in 1928. During that same 
period, the total number of nonsectarian 
schools decreased from 1,270 to 659. 

There were 21,268,417 students enrolled in 
the public elementary schools of the country 
in 1928, and 3,911,279 students in the high 
schools. 


HENDRICKS GETS LEAVE FOR TOUR 
OF ORIENT 


Dr. E. L. Hendricks, president of Central 
Missouri State Teachers College here, was 
granted leave of absence for the 1930-31 
scholastic year by the Board of Regents to- 
day to accompany a research expedition of 
the Rockefeller Foundation to the Orient. 

Dean W. E. Morrow was appointed acting 
president and Miss Ina Smith, who was grad- 
uated from the college in 1925 and later 
served as principal of the Las Animas, Colo., 
High School, will act as dean of the faculty. 

Dr. Hendricks and his wife will tour China, 
Japan and India with the expedition of the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research, 
which will investigate educational work done 
by missionaries. 

The college president expects to leave here 
September 6 to attend a meeting of the re- 
search members in New York. The expedi- 
tion will sail from San Francisco October 18 
and will return in about nine months. 

—Globe-Democrat. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC RENEWS ITS 
BULLETIN SERVICE TO TEACHERS 


The National Geographic Society of Wash- 
ington, D. C., publishers of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, will continue as in past 
years to supply the Weekly Geographic News 
Bulletin which contains news of geographical 
changes and events which is the cream of the 
stream of geographical news that pours into 
the Society’s headquarters daily. 


These reports are sent each week for thirty 
weeks of the school year. Five bulletins ac- 
companied with illustrations and maps go with 
each issue. Requests for the bulletins should 
be accompanied by 25c to cover mailing costs 
for thirty weeks. 


OHIOAN LEAVES ESTATE FOR 
TEACHERS’ HOME 


An estate which amounts to something over 
$270,000 was recently left by an Ohioan for 
the purpose of founding and maintaining a 
home for aged women teachers in that state. 
Secretary F. E. Reynolds of the Ohio Educa- 
tional Association has been appointed one of 
the members of the Board of Trustees to ad- 
minister this fund in the interest of aged 
women teachers. Mr. Reynolds states that 
about $70,000 of it will be used to purchase 
a home and the remaining two hundred thou- 
sand will be used to produce an income for 
the maintainence of the home. 
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DO AND LEARN READERS 
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T. Howard M’Queary Dies 

T. Howard M’Queary who for the past 
twenty-four years has been a teacher in the 
Soldan High School of St. Louis died on July 
29th, in the Deaconess Hospital. 

Mr. M’Queary had attained prominence as 
an author having written “The Evolution of 
Man and Christianity” and “Topics of the 
Times.” He had been educated for the minis- 


try but not agreeing with his church with re-: 


gard to its attitude toward science he turned 
to teaching and to social work. In the former 
his long term of service at Soldan speaks for 
his success while engaged at the latter he 
founded Union House Social Settlement in 
Minneapolis. 


Health Workers Modify Views on Weight 

New discoveries are constantly forcing 
modifications in health teaching as in other 
fields. Dr. J. Mace Andress, editor of the 
school department in Hygeia, calls attention 
in the August issue to a significant and im- 
portant change now in progress. 

When the new health education got under 
way after the World War, great effort was 
made to have children reach an average height 
and weight. Many children who had tried 
hard failed to reach these arbitrary points 
and thus were loaded with a sense of feilure. 
It became apparent that the height-weight 
tables failed to identify many undernour- 
ished children, while some children who were 
well nourished did not reach the prescribed 
weight. 
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Critical evaluation of this procedure after 
several years has brought out several points 
that have influenced changes in nutritional 
work with children. It is now recognized as 
unscientific and unfair to regard average 
weight as a goal for all children or for an in- 
dividual child. 





University Extension by Air 


New York University will use the airplane 
in connection with its extension courses this 
year. On four days each week a plane will 
leave New York bearing four instructors from 
the University to cities too far away for con- 
venient train or bus transportation. One of 
the instructors will be landed in a city and the 
plane will proceed with the others landing 
each at his destination. The instructors will 
give afternoon or evening courses and be 
picked up in reverse order the next morning 
and landed in New York in- time for a day’s 
work. 

The University hopes to demonstrate two 
values of air transportation by this experi- 
ment: first that by this method it will extend 
its services and influence, secondly that it 
will demonstrate the feasibility of air trans- 
portation for such use so that other institu- 
tions may profit thereby. 

The University believes that the plan is 
entirely feasible and that it can be made to 
carry its own expense through enrollment of 








The result of more than ten years of 
scientific study—this new series of readers 
based on TESTED THOUGHT 


Gates-Huber 
WORK — PLAY BOOKS 
The Equipment 
PETER AND PEGGY (Primer) ~~-~ -~~--~- $.60 
ROUND THE YEAR (First Reader) —.__- $.64 


FRIENDLY STORIES (Second Reader) ___$.68 
MAKE AND MAKE-BELIEVE (Third 








DED ‘cimbiinsesmibiceiadmeadnansiemetennsl 72 
Also— 
An ingenious Dictionary for the Primer —_-~-$.40 


A Workbook for each of the books 
A Teacher’s Manual for each Reader 
(Send for information) 
This series combines in one task training for word 
mastery and for thought-getting 
The workbook feature releases the child to maxi- 
mum enjoyment and interest 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 PRAIRIE AVENUE 


NEW BOOKS 


THAT ARE CAPTURING THE INTEREST OF TEACHER AND PUPIL 





A new supplementary reader 


Lacey 
LIGHT THEN AND NOW 
(Grades 3-6) 

ividly and interestingly told, the story of light 
Vi here given to children, taking in the ad- 

vancement of light from the caveman’s first 
thrilling adventure down to the convenience, per- 
fection, and beauty of modern electrical displays. 
A simple vocabulary, and silent reading exercises 
after each chapter feature this little reader. 
Price $.88. 


FOR TEACHERS Just published 


Lane 

WORKBOOK FOR PRINCIPALS AND SUPER- 
VISORS. Price $1.00. 

MacDonald 

PRACTICAL STATISTICS FOR TEACHERS, 
Price $1.60. 

Reisner 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE COMMON SCHOOL. 
Price $2.25. 





Waples and Tyler 

RESEARCH METHODS AND TEACHERS PROB- 
LEMS. Price $3.50. 

Hassler and Smith 

THE TEACHING OF SECONDARY MATHE- 


MATICS. Price $2.50. 


Lewth 
THE COUNTRY SCHOOL TEACHER AT WORK. 
Price $2.00. 


CHICAGO 
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students who take the courses. It is predicted 
that the enterprise will be so successful that 
the University will, within a short time own 
and operate a fleet. of airplanes for the pur- 
pose of carrying on its extension program. 


THIRTY-NINTH YEAR OF NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


With justifiable pride, the publishers of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans (F. A. 
Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y.) 
call attention to the fact that this leading 
teachers’ magazine is now in its thirty-ninth 
year; indeed the November 1930 issue will 
mark the beginning of its fortieth year. Dur- 
ing these four decades the name Normal In- 
structor has been one of ever-increasing im- 
portance in educational circles, and through- 
out this period the management has been in 
the same hands—truly a remarkable record. 

Known in all parts of the United States 
and Canada, and in many foreign countries, 
for its well-balanced yet progressive editorial 
policy, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
enters a new school with the good will and 
patronage of thousands of teachers of the 
primary, intermediate and upper grades, and 
rural schools. 


MISS BELLE POLLARD, Moberly, Mis- 
souri, has been appointed Assistant Super- 
visor of Home Economics Vocational Educa- 
tion, to succeed Miss Rowan E. Elliff. 

She is a graduate of Northeast State 
Teachers’ College, Kirksville, and is a Grad- 
uate Student, University of Missouri, at 
present. ' 

Her experience in teaching has extended 
over both elementary grades and high school. 
She was one of the superior teachers of Vo- 
cational Home Economics in the State, hav- 
ing taught at Cameron, Missouri, during the 
past three years. 

Miss Pollard was the first Itinerant Teacher 
of Adult Education in Homemaking selected 
by the State Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation in Missouri. She was most successful 
in this capacity. 

She will begin her work September Ist. 


Miss ROWAN E. ELLIFF, Assistant Super- 
visor, Home Economics, State Department of 
Vocational Education, for the past two years 
has resigned and accepted a position in the 
Teacher Training Department Vocational 
Education, University of Nebraska. 

The teachers and co-workers and friends 
regret to see Miss Elliff leave Missouri. 
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Each book is attractively and durably bound in cloth. 
GRADES 1 and 2 Myths from Many 
Brownie Primer, Lands, Cowles .. .51 
aa $0.51 Nature Myths and 
Brownies at Work and Stories, Cooke .. .51 
Play, Banta _._._. .51 Really Truly Fairy 
Busy Little Brownies, Tales, Banta .... .51 
ere -+51 Robinson Crusoe 
er om ¢ aed Reader, Cowles _. .45 
oose owles .. .51 , 
Children’s Favorite — toe 
Stories. Smith _. .45 : > gle 
Cotton Tail Primer, Wee Scotch Piper, 
ee Teer 48 Brandeis ....... 51 
Cotton Tail First Wretched Flea, A Chi- ' 
Reader, Smith  . .48 nese Boy, Muller .51 
Cotton Tails in Toy- 
land, Smith ... .48 GRADES 5 to 8 
Fairies Oe OF ee 51 Alaska and Canada, Kern ~~... .-..________ 57 
| 51 American Heroes From History, McFee _..__~ -57 
Fireside Stories, Klingensmith  ...._..______ 51 Great American Industries Series 
Hawkeye and Hiawatha, Smith —___ 51 Vol. 1 Minerals, Rocheleau —........_- 57 
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Favorite Tales for Story Telling, Cowles __ .51 Boys and Girls of Pioneer Days, Bailey ... .57 
Forest, Field, and Stream Stories, Bailey __ .51 Hans and Hilda of Holland, Smith —. ~~~ 51 
Four and Forty Vairies, Banta ........... 51 Littlé Journey Series 
Garden, Orchard and Meadow, Bailey _____ 51 France and Switzerland, George ~~ -57 
Going to School in Animal Land, Cowles _.. .51 Hawaii and The Philippines _........-- 57 
Just Stories, Klingensmith _..._.___________ 51 Italy, Spain and Portugal, George .... .57 
I 48 Japan and the Orient, Ainsworth _____~ 57 
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Walter Webb is in charge of the schools at 
Van Buren this year. Mr. Webb for the past 
year was superintendent at Rector, Missouri. 
He has served the schools of Van Buren 
previously and will be at home in this position. 
He recently finished work for his degree in 
the Teachers’ College at Cape Girardeau. 
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Dr. Richard E. Foster formerly director of 
research for the Ohio Education Association 
has accepted appointment as Assistant Direc- 
tor of Research for the National Education 
Association. Dr. Foster is a native of Iowa 
in which state he served as high school 
principal and as superintendent of schools. 














NEW BOOKS 











THE EXTRA CURRICULAR LIBRARY, 
published by A. S. Barnes and Company. 67 
West 44th Street, New York. 

This series at present includes ten separate 
books of about 175 pages each. Five of these 
recently published are: 

Assembly Programs by M. Channing 
Wagner. It deals with principles, organiza- 
tion, types and suggestions for programs in 
a clear and stimulating fashion which makes 
of it a handy guide to high school offices and 
committees. 

Student Publications is a volume by Geo. 
C. Wells and Wayde H. McCallister and treats 
such subjects as Organization and Staff, The 
School Newspaper, The Student Handbook, 
The Yearbook, Magazine and other publica- 
tions. Obviously it has a place in high school 
libraries. 

Organization and Administration of Extra 








ADJUSTABLE 


Window Shades 


Wir nearly a quar- 
ter century of school 
shade manufacturing ex- 
perience behind it—The 
i Luther O. Draper Shade 
|; Company has specialized 
in giving school boards 
shades particularly adapt- 
able for schoolroom use. 
Hygienic features insure 
positive control of ven- 
tilation and the preven- 
| tion of all glare and re- 
-| sulting eye strain. Excel- 
-| lence of workmanship 
*| makes certain longer life. 
F| A profitable investment— 
-{ in thousands of America’s 
fF; finest schools. For illus- 
trated catalog address 
Dept. U. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 
SHADE COMPANY 
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Curricular Activities was written by Supt. 
Cecil V. Millard of Dearborn, Michigan. It 
seems to be based on experience and investi- 
gation, treating both theory and practice ad- 
equately. 

Home Rooms is a volume in which Evan E. 
Evans and Malcom Scott Hallman treat the 
development, organization, objectives and ac- 
tivities of the homeroom. Most of the book 
is taken up with comprehensive outlines and 
descriptions of programs and projects of more 
than usual merit and with extraordinary or- 
ganization. 

Point Systems and Awards by Edgar C. 
Johnston is the result of a study and research 
in this field. The editor of this series, Harold 
D. Meyer, thinks it the “most extensive and 
—— study that has been made” in this 

eld. 

Each of the volumes is priced $1.00. 
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A Critical Study of the Stated Purposes of 
the Junior College, Doak S. Campbell, pub- 
lished by George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 1930. The growth of the junior 
college has truly been marvelous. There are 
now in the continental area of the United 
States well over 425 junior colleges; 404 of 
these junior colleges cooperated with the 
author. Of this group, 152 were public in- 
stitutions and 252 were private. Of the public 
institutions, 24 were controlled directly by 
the state, 36 by the state and local tax unit, 
19 by the local tax unit alone, 73 by the local 
tax unit and patrons. Of the private in- 
stitutions, 38 were not run for profit, 59 were 
proprietary, and 155 denominational as to 
control and support. 

The junior college has grown so rapidly, 
according to the author, that even the junior 
college people themselves are not in agree- 
ment as to its cardinal purposes. Even in 
the light of the lack of agreement of purpose 
the author makes the assertion “that it has 
definitely taken its place in the scheme of 
American education.” 

In light of his study, the author restates 
the purposes of the junior college as follows: 

1. “To place in a secondary school unit by 

means of a properly integrated cur- 
riculum, that training which has hither- 
to been done by the high school and the 
first two years of the college. 

2.“To localize the work of junior college 

grade so that opportunity for the com- 
pletion of general or secondary educa- 
tion may be placed within the reach of 











GEOGRAPHY WORKBOOKS 


by Ridgley and others 
The Ridgley series includes workbooks 


For the elementary school 

For high school physiography and 
Commercial geography 

For college courses 

For special topics and regions 


NATURE STUDY — HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


by Alice Jean Patterson 


Per Pr 


This series includes: 

1. A teacher’s text for grades one and 
two 

2. Pupil’s texts and workbooks for 
grades three to six inclusive 

3. For the upper grades, a pupil’s text 
entitled, Science for the Junior High 
School 


Write for catalog and free descriptive 
pamphlets 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
Publishers 
Bloomington, Illinois 








American youth who might otherwise 
be deprived of it. 

3.“To provide vocational training at levels 
above the trades but below the pro- 
fessional and technological schools of 
university grade. 

4. “To effect such economy of time as will 
be made possible by an integrated cur- 
riculum constructed upon the assump- 
tion that education is a continuous 
process. 

5.“To effect such economy of expense as 
mav result from a reorganized cur- 
riculum which would eliminate useless 
duplication and overlapping of courses.” 

W. W. Carpenter. 


Survey of College Entrance Credits and Col- 
lege Courses in Music, published Feb- 
ruary 10, 1930, by National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music, New York. 
Price $2.00. 

This is an investigation which has an im- 
portant bearing upon the educational relation 
between the high schools and the colleges. 
The publication of the book was made possible 
by a generous appropriation from the Car- 
negie Corporation. 

The particular aspect of the relationship 
between schools and colleges which is touched 
upon by the book is the effect upon the high 
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school curriculum of the attitude of the vari- 
ous colleges toward music as a subject for 
entrance and undergraduate study. Of late 
an increasingly more favorable attitude to 
music upon the part of a majority of the 
colleges. Of the 594 institutions tabulated, 
seventy-six per cent accept music for en- 
trance, while more than three-fourths offer 
musical instruction. 

Une challenging statement as to the choice 
of a college by a musically-minded student is 
made during the course of the book, as fol- 
lows: “With all of these facts in mind, what 
shall we say to the high school student who is 
intending to go to college? Shall we not let 
him know that he can obtain recognition for 
his high school work in music in about eight 
out of ten colleges, and that for every one of 
the colleges which does not grant credit in 
music there is one institution of parallel value 
which does grant credit? Let us also assure 
him that if after he enters college he wishes 
to continue his music study he will find that 
nine out of ten colleges will allow him to do 
some music toward his degree. 

“This study, therefore, should make it clear 
that there is every reason for students to 
include music in their programs because of 
its high educational value and because of its 
helping specifically toward the obtaining of a 
college degree.” 

This volume is largely devoted to a tabula- 
tion of the replies received from 594 institu- 
tions. These are arranged alphabetically in 
tabular form so that a comparative view is 
easily obtained. There is also a short para- 
graph for each of the institutions ‘which 
summarizes what its practices are regarding 
music. 

The chairman of the Research Council, 
Peter W. Dykema, Professor of Music Educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, presents a readable digest of the 
figures together with comments on some of 
the significant deductions which may be made. 
Mr. Dykema points out that the new attitude 
of the colleges toward music will autumatical- 
ly raise the standard of instruction in the 
schools. He also points out that the uni- 
versities strengthen the high school courses 
when they allow entrance credits for them, 
as such action gives them the stimulus which 
comes from a recognition of good work. 


Through a geographical analysis of the sur- 
vey, the book shows that the colleges of the 
Middle West and of the Far West exhibit a 
more progressive attitude toward music than 
do those of the East and South. Twenty-one 
Missouri Colleges are included in the study 
all but one of which are reported as giving 
entrance credit for music. 

The preponderance among eastern institu- 
tions of such conservative tendencies as to 
music education is ascribed by Mr. Dykema 
to the fact that the traditions of restricted 
credit recognition are much more deeply 
rooted in that section than in the middle and 
western parts of the country. 

In connection with the publication of the 
book, the following statement was made by 
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The New World Book 
Encyclopedia 


Represents an Outstanding Achievement 
in American Book Making. 


It brings to you the valuable features which 
have made previous editions so popular and in 
addition, new features never before made avail- 
able in any encyclopedia. 

Ten years of time and more than one million 
dollars in money have been spent in its develop- 
ment. 

Twelve volumes; Over 10,000 pages. More than 
14,000 illustrations. 288 pages of maps. 


New in Every Respect 


Newly written; new type; new plates; new 
pictures ; new bindings; new political and physical 
map of every state; modern and comprehensive, 
The day you buy it—it is the most up to date 
encyclopedia in print. 

An extra “Guide” volume, a key to World 
Knowledge, is free to purchasers of this edition. 
It classifies and organizes all human knowledge 
with actual page references. 
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C. M. Tremaine, director of the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music: “It is 
expected that the greatly increased recogni- 
tion of music 4! the colleges, as revealed in 
the survey, will have a very marked effect up- 
on the curriculum of the high schools. The 
latter is shaped to a great extent by the 
necessity for giving the students the various 
subjects in proportion as they will count for 
college entrance. The survey’s revealing of 
the fact that a large majority of the colleges 
now allow music for entrance should not only 
encourage the schools which are already giv- 
ing music an important place in the cur- 
riculum but should lead namerous others to 
do likewise. Moreover, as a _ result the 
musically inclined student who has no inten- 
tion of going to college will no longer be the 
goat of the situation created by the colleges’ 
former attitude.” 


Three Books for Supplementary Reading 

in Intermediate Grades 

DAVID GOES TO GREENLAND by David 
Binney Putnam, DERIC IN MESA VERDE 
by Deric Nusbaum, and THREE BOY 
SCOUTS IN AFRICA by the three boy 
scouts who were selected last year from thou- 
sands to join Martin Johnson in Africa. 

These books were written by boys and are 
recounting of expericences in these interest- 
ing lands just as boys who had been there 
would tell them. 

There is no question as to either informa- 
tion or interest in these books. They are pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons and the New 
Edition is priced 90 cents each. 


THE TEACHING UNIT, A type Study by 
Douglas Waples and Charles A. Stone. Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton and Company. Price 
$2.00. 

This is a serious and valuable description 
of a workable procedure to find the best 
methods for teaching subject-matter  or- 
ganized by teaching units. 

The study is applied to the field of mathe- 
matics in the junior high school, but as the 
title suggests it is a real type study and 
furnishes a method by which a study and a 
plan for other subjects may be worked out. 


Public School Organization and Administra- 
tion Syllabus, by Fred Engelhardt, Ginn 
and Company, 1930 
This syllabus is planned for a basic course 
in public-school administration and _ super- 
vision. The emphasis in the syllabus is placed 
on the professional problems of the local 
school system. This little volume is very well 
written. It may be used either as a topical 
outline or as a basis of the problem method of 
study. A great deal of attention has been 
given to study-helps for the student and 
teacher. Among the most valuable of these 
helps are the objective questions and 
problems, the topics for investigation, and 
the pages reserved for notes. This svllabus 
will be helpful to the student in the field as 

well as to the resident student. 
W. W. Carpenter. 








Rand M¢Nally A Leader 
in Work Books and Drill Material 


New tests and work books im- 
portant to the teacher and the pupil 
are listed below: 


For High Schools 

The Efficiency Book for High Schools 

French Work Book 

French Vocabulary Drills 

A Directed Study Notebook for World 
History 

American History Notebook 

Basic Spelling Units for Junior High 
School Students 


For Elementary Schools 


Geography Work Book—Western Hem- 
isphere 

Geography Work Book—Eastern Hem. 
isphere 

Johnson’s Self-Diagnostic Tests and Prac- 
tice Exercises in Arithmetic 

Thompson-Boulware Practice Tests in 
Four Fundamentals of Arithmetic 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


(Dept. J—136) 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
270 Madison Ave. 5365S. Clark St. 559 Mission St. 




















For Every School 
LITTLE FOLK’S LIBRARY 


(Two Series—twelve books each) 


Build your library purchases around 
Little Folk’s Library. Why? 
ilst—They start at the right place— 
grades one, two and three. 
2nd—They create interest in good 
reading. The books have child per- 
sonality. 
38rd—They contain the best child lit- 
erature known today. 
4th—They are within the range of 
the child’s vocabulary and experience. 
5th—They give you more free read- 
ing than you can purchase at any 
other place for a like expenditure. 
Orders may be sent to The Missouri 
Pupils Reading Circle Board, Columbia, 
Missouri. Price $2.28 per set, prepaid. 


NEWSON AND COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


73 Fifth Ave., 2500 Prairie Ave. 




















PLANNING SCHOOL BUILDING PRO- 
GRAMS 


N. L. Engelhardt and Fred Engelhardt, Pub- 


lished by Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1930 


This book is an authoritative treatment of 
the subject of school building planning and the 








Catalogue Salesmanship 


Service without annoyance. 


What you want, when you want it. 
We distribute six separate catalogs. 
Have you received our 1930 issues? 
They describe School Room Essentials. 
Invariably, orders shipped the day 


received. 
HOOVER BROTHERS, Inc. 
922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 

















LABORATORY APPARATUS 
and Supplies 


Lowest Price—Best Quality 
Promptest Service 


Agriculture, Biology, Physical Geog- 
raphy, Chemistry and Physics. 
Catalogs sent on request. 

Give your name, school position and subject. 
Ask for Bulletin No. 200 describing Lunt 
and Haley Equipment Units for 

General Science. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 


460 E. OHIO ST. CHICAGO S. & A. 
Mention this journal. 














SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


problems connected therewith. It contains 
the most valuable and latest techniques in 
this field. These are presented in such a way 
that they are immediately useful. It should 
be on the desk of every superintendent of 
schools as well as a part of the library of 
students of school administration and city 
planning. W. W. Carpenter 


Beye and Girls Depend upon You! } 


Principals and superintendents are to the high school 
a oracles. Their advice is both sought and fel- 

wed—and should, therefore, be intelligent to the ath 
degree. 

Dependable information about the best business train- 
ing schools in America may be had gratis. Write nearest 
efhce fer booklets explaining the principles and activ- le 
ities ef schools accredited by this Association. Be 
reliably informed. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
AccrepireD COMMERCIAL 
ScHOOLS 
1917 Mallers Building 
The CHICAGO, ILLINOIS The Emblem 
a, Jamestown, N. Y. Des Moines, Ia. Sfticient Schoal 


it pays to attend a school accredited by the N. A. A. C. S. by 
. 


— eee” 
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SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
Twelve school carnival books. 
New and novel lines of supplies. 
Practical and needed accessories. 


FREE CATALOG. 


Pay After Your Carnival! 
Most Unused Items Returnable! 


ALBERT V. JENSEN 
7 Dept. A. 
Box 7 Highland Park Station, Des Moines, Iowa 

















GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Ass’ns Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle 

bearer to special reduced rates. 
Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO 




















THE RAYMOND YOUMANS 
PUBLISHING CO. 

Kansas City, Kansas 
Readings, Plays and Entertainments 
from all publishers. 

Free catalogue. 





























Collegiate 
Cap and Gown Co. 


Graduation Apparel 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


























Chicago, Lyon and Healy Bldg. 
New York, Flatiron Bidz. 








THE CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


New York Life Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


High grade professional service for teachers of all subjects. Member of the National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies. Join us and we will register you with each of our other offices. 


Spokane, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
WHY NOT GET SIX OFFICES WORKING FOR YOU? 





Pittsburg, Jenkins Arcade 
Minneapolis, Globe Bldg. 

















GPECIALISTS 


VUCATIONAL SUREAU 320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M®2 
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THE 5 MISSOURI 
State Teachers Colleges 


HAVE ATTAINED THE HIGHEST 
EDUCATIONAL RANKING 


First, by the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COL- 
LEGES in being given A classification, the highest 
ranking of any institutions within its member- 
ship. 


Second, by the NorTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
and SECONDARY SCHOOLS in being among the first 
twelve teachers colleges in north central ter- 
ritory to be advanced to ranks of universities 
and colleges. Missouri is the only state to have 
all of its teachers colleges thus honored. 


Third, by the character of service rendered and re- 
muneration received by their graduates. 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Maryville, Mo. 
UEL W. LAMKIN, President 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. 
ROY A. ELLIS, President 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
JOSEPH A. SERENA, President 


CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Warrensburg, Mo. 
E. L. HENDRICKS, President 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kirksville, Mo. 
EUGENE FAIR, President 


Send to your own Teachers College for General 
Catalogue and Autumn announcements. 



































ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 
YOUR OWN FUTURE? 


Of course the answer is ‘‘yes’’—but what are vou doing about it? 


There are others interested in your future, too. Besides your 
family, there is your Principal, your Superintendent, the Board of 
Education, State Superintendent, and all the people of Missouri who 
are interested in education. 


The University of Missouri is interested in your future and stands 
ready every day of the year to help you. 


The School of Education with its fine faculties and facilities can 
give you further training in your profession. 


The Extension Division offers almost unlimited opportunit* 
you to carry on and go forward in your education in your own hom>? 
while you are teaching. You ean begin work anytime. 


The Summer Sessions of the University at Columbia and at R 
offer you a wonderful opportunity to earn higher degrees and to become 
more proficient in your profession during your vacation time. They 
also provide for your recreation while attending these sessions. 


The Graduate School offers advanced courses for higher degrees 
thru a faculty of nationally and internationally known educators. 


If vour plans for vour future can be bettered thru the College of 
Agriculture, Engineering, Fine Arts, Arts and Science, or the Schools 
of Journalism, Business and Public Administration, Medicine, or any 
of those previously mentioned write for special announcements or 
other information from 


The Registrar 


University of Missouri 


Columbia, Missouri 
























